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INTRODUCTION 



A. Backgroimd Information 



In New York City today, there are thousands of children of Spanish speaking 
background, recent arrivals from Puerto Rico, as well as children from the South. 

14any of these children have not been achieving well enou^ in elementary school 
to be able to cope successfully vdth further educational demands. Retardation 
in reading and arithmetic of two years or more at the end of grade six makes 
intermediate and secondary education very difficult, and thousands of children 
drop out of school before completing their education. In 1964 a Joint Planning 
Committee was formed to investigate possibilities whereby the New York City Board 
of IMucation could develop facilities which would conserve and utilize as fully 
as {X)ssible the human resources represented by these children. The Committee was 
made up of representatives of the Superintendent of Schools, the United Federation 
of Teachers, and the Council of Supervisory Organizations. The Committee issued 
the ReTX)rt of Joint Planning Committee for More Effective Schools to the Superin- 
t endent of Schools on May 15, 1964. 

The report on May 15, 1964, set forth the philosophy underlying \Aia.t was to 
be called the Mors Effective Schools program: ’’There are too many children in 
our community who are growing up without the basic skills necessary for future 
success as citizens. We believe that these children, properly challenged and 
given the means for growth and learning, can make unprecedented academic and 
social progress. To meet this challenge a new design for education must be 
created.” The design recommended by the Committee was one that would focus on 
the prevention of academic f ailure in the early years by starting education at 
the prekindergarten level ard by organizing small classes to insure individiial 
attention for each child’s needs. Many teachers of special subjects and a 
clinical team for each school were to be provided. Classes were to be hetero- 
geneous: that is, children of varied achievement levels in a given grade were to 
be placed in the same classroom. Intensive teacher training was to be part of a 
program idiich included as major educational strategies team teaching and non-graded 
instruction. 

The schools selected for the program were to be located in socially dis- 
advantaged areas in the city. They were all previously to have been Special Service 
schools, a designation which signifies ^hat low reading level, percentage of free 
lunches and English language handicap i..dicate more severe problems than are found 
in other schools in the New York City System. It was also necessary that each of 
the schools selected for the program utilize no more than 70 per cent of its avail- 
able capacity because of the lowered class maximum size and the institution of pre- 
kindergarten classes. 

The More Effective Schools program was put Into effect in the fall of 1964 In 
the foUowing ten schools: 83M, lOOM, 154M, U, 102X, 106X, 120K, 13SK, 40Q, 18R. 

It was expanded in the fall of 1965 to the following additional eleven schools: UM, 
146 m, 16SM, nOK, 41K, 80K, 165K, 307K, 37Q> 183Q> 31R. 
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B. Deacrlptlon of the Program 



VQille there are differences from school to school in one or another aspect 
of the program^ the basic design is common to all schools. Chapter I of this 
report deals with the specific goals prescribed by the Planning Committee and 
defines the extent to >diich these goals were realized in the More Effective 
schools, ibis cFiapter will therefore only present an outline of the basic 
features of the program. 

1. School Organization 

a. Prekindergarten classes: All schools have established prekindergarten 

classes for four* year olds and some of the schools have classes for 
three year olds. 

b. Class size: There are a maximum of 15 students in prekindergarten 

classes^ 20 in kindergarten and 22 in grades 1-6. 

c. Clusters: Classes are organized to form clusters, each of which consists 

of two classes at the prekindergarten level and three in all other 
grades. Each cluster has an extra teacher, the "cluster” teacher, lAio 
does not have a home class of her own but spends one period or more 

each day with each of the classes in the cluster. 

d. Preparation period: All teachers have one preparation period per day. 

This is made possible by the presence of the cluster teacher. 

e. Heterogeneous grouping: Classes are organized heterogeneousiy; that 

is, at each grade level, there are children of varying ability in each 
class. Within the class « however, the teacher can group and regroup 
according to interest and ability. 

2. Personnel 

a. Administrative assistant: Each principal has an administrative assis- 

tant who handles many of the organizing and scheduling duties that 
previously occupied much of the time of the principals. This is in- 
tended to free the principals to expand their supervisory and person- 
to-person functions in the school. 

b. Assistant Principals: Each school has at least three assistant 

principals. Each assistant principal covers one of the following 
groupings: Prekindergarten-grade 2, grades 3-4, grades 5-6. 

c. Pupil personnel team and other special services: Each school has a 

team made up of three guidance counselors, one psychologist, one 
social worker, and one attendance teacher, all full time. Each 
school also has the services of a psychiatrist and a clinical speecn 
teacher one day a week* 

d. Other Teaching Positions (0TP*s and Special Teachers): During the 

1964-65 and 1965-66 school year each school had a team of approximateHy 
7 teachers idio were selected by the principal to best meet the needs of 
the school in the following areas: library, reading instruction, correc- 

tive reading, art, music, audio-v* *iual, science, language resource and 
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health education. A speech improvement teacher was suppliea full time 
for each school by the Bureau of Speech Improvement. (This was in 
addition to the part-time clin3.cal speech teacher.) These teachers 
were used for teacher training^ demonstration and team teaching. They 
also covered classes in order that each cluster team of teachers could 
plan together one period weekly. 

3» Integration 

a. Location of Schools: VIhere possible^ integrated schools were chosen for 

the program. However, due to the requirements that a school be a Special 
Service school and be only 70 per cent utilized, it was not always 
possible to select integrated schools. 

b. Reverse Open Enrollment: VQiite parents have been sending their children 

to four of the More Effective Schools which contain predominantly Negro 
or Puerto Rican children. 

c. Community Relations Coordinator: There is one coordinator on the staff 

of each school vriiose duty it is primarily to involve the community in 
active participation with the school. This he does by contact with the 
PTA and community religious and social organizations. The coordinator 
also conducts discussion groups for parents and courses for teachers. 

4. Teaching Methods and Materials 

a. Flexible grouping: Each class reflects a wide range of interests and 

abilities, since classes are not organized homogeneously according to 
ability. Teachers are expected to group within the class, however. 

Often there will be two teachers (class plus cluster or OTP) within 
one class. This allows for a variety of small group and individual 
instruction. In addition, grouping may occasionally take place within 
the whole cluster, when children in all three classes having a particular 
interest or problem are brou^t together for special work. 

b. Team teaching: With the older children, classes in a cluster are some- 

times brou^t together with one class teacher, cluster teacher or OTP 
teacher teaching the lesson. The large group is then broken up into 
small discussion or activity groups, each one being led by one of the 
teachers. The teachers in a cluster plan together a® a tean and co- 
ordinate lessons and teaching materials. 

c. Supplies and textbooks: Each More Effective School receives an extTa 

allotment for supplies, textbooks, and visual and auditory aids. 

Special emphasis is placed on texts and other materials which stress 
urban backgrounds and deal with city children of varied racial and 
economic backgroiuids . 

d. Instructional emphasis: The goals of the program are raajny, but prime 

emphasis is placed on the improvement of language skills in genei*al 
and reading ability in particular. 



C. Scope of the Evaluation 



The More Effective Schools program is both comprehensive and complex; 
it presents a wealth of possibilities for experimental investigation. The 
Office of Research concentrated on selected specific research aims for the 
first tvro years of the investigation. The outline as developed by the Plan- 
ning Committee laid down a very definite program that was designed specifi- 
cally to meet the problems inherent in educating children in disadvantaged 
urban areas. Has this ’’prescription” actually been followed? Chapter I 
presents each of the features of the proposed new schools as set down by 
the Committee in its report and examines the extent to vrtiich each feature 
was implemented in the More Effective Schools. Chapter II presents in de- 
tail some statistics which describe selected aspects of the program. The 
areas covered are: class size and pupil-teacher ratio, cost of instruction 

per pupil, pupil attendance, pupil mobility, and ethnic composition of the 
school population. 

The research of the past two years has concentrated on the academic 
goals of the program. Chapter III presents an analysis of the results of 
standardized reading and arithmetic tests which were administered to pro- 
ject and control pupils. Since a major focus of the program is on the de- 
velopment of language ability. Chapter IV is devoted to the description of 
two projects in this area. One is an investigation of the oral communica- 
tion skills of prekindergarten and kindergarten children and the other a 
description of the special speech improvement program administered by the 
Bureau of Speech Improvem-ent . 

Chapter V contains a summary of data from questionnaires viiich were 
designed to elicit the reactions to the program of district superintend- 
ents, principals, teachers, and parents. 

Chapter VI is a summary of the material presented in the first five 
chapters . 
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CHAPTER 1 



IMPIEMENTATION OF THE OBJECTIVES OF THE MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS PROGRAM 



^ M^ 15, 1964 , a committee consisting of representatives of the United 
Federation of Teachers, the Oouncil of Supervisory Associations, and representa- 
tives of the staff of the Superintendent of Schools, Calvin E. Gross, issued a 
nineteen page booklet called Report of Joint Planning Committee for More 
Effective Schools . 

This report contains twenty policy statements pertaining to pupils and 
curriculum, personnel, school plant and organization, and community relations. 
These statements define the means by which the committee proposed to make the 
designated schools more effective, smd Vfhen implemented, these statements 

were to describe the essential elements of the More Effective Schools program. 

Tho twenty statements, broken down by respective area, are as follows? 
PUPII5 AND CURRICULUM 

1. Integration will be a major factor in the choice of schools for the More 
Effective Schools Program. 

2. The program will provide for education beginning at ages 3-4. 

3. The school will, be open from B a.m. - 6 p.m. with programs to meet the 
needs of the pupils. 

4» Class size will vary from 15 in prekindergarten classes to a maximum of 
22 in other grades. 

5 . Classes will include children with a wide range of abilities and personality 
traits, heterogeneously grouped. Individualized instruction in the 3 R*s, 
will be provided for through flexible grouping. 

6. Promising modern teaching methods will be Implemented under optimum condi- 
tions. These idJLl include team teaching, and non-graded blocs consisting 
of early childhood grades, grades 3-4 and 5-6. 

7 . Abundant supplies of modem teaching materials appropriate to urban 
communities will be necessary. 

8. Provision will be made to meet the needs of children vdth physical, 
emotional, and social problems through a teacher, guidance and medical 
team. 

9. Efforts will be made to overcome the effects of pupil and family mobility 
through closer cooperation with the Department of Housing, the Department 
of Welfare, and other social agencies. In addition, adjustments will be 
made in the present transfer regulations to encourage pupils to remain 

in their schools. 
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10. Closo rel&'blons vrlll bs es'tdbli.shGd wi.'th local collogds and univGrsl'tiGS 
for purposGS of toachor training^ curriciilujn dGVGlopmont^ rosGarch^ and 
Gvaluation and projGct dovalopmcnt. 

11. Maximum usg vn.ll bG madG of tho nevrest tochnlquGs in audio-visual in- 
struction including closed circuit T.V. 

12. Teacher specialists in art, music, and ether curriculum areas will be 
used to enrich the instructional program. 

PERSONNEL 

1. Efforts will be made to recniit a staff which is enthusiastic, able, and 
committed to the program. This will be achieved throu^ the democratic 
involvement of teachers and supervisors. 

2. I^ovision will be made for a continuous program of professional growth 
including payment by the Board of Education for one college course per 
semester. 

3. In order to give teachers maximum time for concentration on instruction, 
teachers will receive a daily unassigned preparation period, and relief 
fl'om all non-teaching duties. 

SCHOOL PLANT AND ORGANIZATION 

1* Maximum use of the school plant will be made for a full school day, 
weekend and during the summer months. 

2. Facilities will be sought for outside the regular school plant, in office 
buildings, settlement houses, etc. 

3* Schools will be located so as to achieve maximum integration. 

COMMUNITY REUTIQNS 

1. Each school will have a Community Relations Expert to promote good 
human relations among the chiJLdren, the staff, and the community. 

2. Wide and sustained community involvement will be encouraged through the 
parent associations, parent workshops, and community organizations. 



Since the More Effective Schools program was to be evaluated in terms of 
the foregoing statements of policy, it was imperative that a study be made of 
the extent qf implementation of each statement. That is, it was essential that 
the More Effective Schools program be evaluated not as it was envisioned, but 
as it actually operated. It is the purpose of this chapter, then, to provide 
information on operational proced\ares against which the effectivesness of the 
program may be measured. Thus, if the findings have indicated certain weak- 
nesses, these may be attributable to inadequate implementation rather than to 
faulty planning by the committee. The remainder of this report uses the twenty 
policy statements as a framework and presents data to indicate the extent to 
which each was implemented. 



Pupils and Curriculum 



"Integration will be a major factor in the choice of schools for the More 
Effective Schools Program*" 

Table 1, belcM, Indicates the ethnic distribution in the 21 More Effective 
Schools as of October 1964 and October 1965* The table reveals that integration 
is far from a reality in many of the More Effective Schools* For example, 12 of 
the 21 schools had fewer than ten per cent of "Other" children, in 1965>and only two 
schools came close to approaching ethnic balance among the three groups* One of 
the factors Involved here is that> in order for a school to be designated as a 
potential More Effective School it was required that the school be utilized to 
only 70 per cent of its available capacity* This was necessary since the reduced 
class size resulted in an increase in total number of classosj thereby making 
greater demands on space* 



Table 1 

Percentages of Puerto Rlcan^ Negro and "Other" Pupils 



in the 21 More Effective Schools 
on October 1964 and October 1965 





October 1964 


October 1965 


School 


% P.R. 


% Ne/;ro 


% Other 


%J.R. 


% Nesro 


% Other 


IIM 


62*8 


6*8 


30*4 


52.8 


9.8 


37.2 


83M 


69.9 


23*5 


6*6 


70*4 


23.1 


6*5 


lOOM 


1.1 


98*9 


0*0 


0*9 


98.9 


0.2 


1461?^ 




- 




51*1 


a.2 


7.7 


154M 


6*2 


93.5 


0.3 


4*8 


95.2 


0*0 


168M 


52*9 


35.9 


11*2 


61.2 


33.2 


5.6 


IX 


43.1 


45.2 


11.7 


51.1 


39.1 


9.8 


102X 


U*6 


19.1 


69*3 


13.8 


17.1 


69.1 


106X 


13.4 


19.1 


67.5 


13.5 


17.5 


69.0 


IlOX 


46*2 


51.8 


2*0 


44.8 


52.6 


2*6 


120K„ 


78.1 


17.8 


4.1 


77.6 


17.6 


4.8 


41K'' 


- 


- 


- 


29.6 


67.9 


2*5 


80K 


33.8 


19.7 


46*5 


41.3 


28*1 


30*6 


138K 


7.2 


88*3 


4.5 


5.9 


91.2 


2*9 


165K„ 


12*2 


65*8 


22*0 


15.2 


60*1 


24*7 


307K* 


- 


- 




30.5 


67*4 


2*1 


37Q 


1*8 


83.4 


14.8 


8*7 


75.5 


15*8 


40Q 


3.1 


96*7 


0*2 


3.6 


96*2 


0*2 


183Q 


12*8 


46*4 


40*8 


14.2 


47*3 


38*5 


18R 


4.4 


41.2 


54.4 


3.7 


39.1 


57.2 


3IR 


6.3 


47*7 


46*0 


7.3 


50*5 


42.2 



* 

P146M> P41K> and P30?K were not in existence during 1964-1965 
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2. "The Program will provide for education bogliming at ages 3-4 

Table 2, below indicates the number of classes for 3 asid 4 year old child- 
ren in the More Effective Schools during school years 19b4-5 and 1965-6, A 
glance at Table 2 will show the reader that while little is being done for the 
education of three-year-old children^ the More Effective Schools Program is 
definitely aiding the education of four-year-olds. The number of classes for 
this latter group almost tripled — from 30 in 1964-5 to 85 in 1965-6. 

Table 2 

Number of Classes for 3 and 4 fear 
Old Children in the 21 More Effec- 
tive Schools During School Years 
1964-5 and 1965-6 





1964-5 


1965-6 


School 


No. of classes 
for 3-year- 
old children 


No. of classes 
for 4-year- 
old children 


No. of classes 
for 3-year- 
old children 


No. of classes 
for 4-year- 
old children 


UM 


0 


0 


0 


4 


83M 


0 


2 


0 


4 


lOOM 


0 


2 


0 


4 


U6M 


0 


0 


0 


4 


154M 


0 


5 


0 


5 


168H 


0 


0 


0 


4 


IX 


1 


3 


0 


4 


102X 


0 


2 


0 


2 


106X 


0 


2 


0 


2 


IlOX 


0 


0 


0 


2 


120K 


0 


2 


0 


4 


4H 


0 


0 


0 


2 


80K 


0 


0 


0 


4 


138K 


1 


3 


0 


4 


165K 


0 


0 


0 


4 


307K 


0 


0 


2 


11 


37Q 


0 


0 


0 


2 


AOQ 


0 


3 


0 


3 


183Q 


0 


0 


0 


4 


18R 


0 


6 


0 


8 


31R 


0 


0 


0 


Ju 


TOTAL 


2 


30 


2 


85 
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3. "The school will be open from 8 a.ra, - 6 p.m. with programs to meet 
the needs of the pupils." 

All schools in the More Effective Schools Program are actually open from 
BiiiP a.m. to 5:00 p.m. From 8:40 to 3:00 the children attend the regular 
school session; from 3 to 5 the After School Study Center takes over. The 
programs of these centers, tailored to meet individual needs, provide remedial, 
tutorial, library and enrichment classes. The centers are staffed by teachers 
of the regular school facility and paid for by funds provided by the Office of 
Elementary Education. 

4« "Class size will vary from 15 in prekindergarten classes to a maximum 
of 22 in other grades." 

This policy statcmont has been fully implemented. Although for practical 
considerations (space limitations or not enou^ children to form an extra 
class) registers in some classes beyond prekindergarten may run to 23 or even 
24i the average is below 22. 

5. "Classes will include children with a wide range of abilities and 

personality traits, heterogeneously grouped. Individualized in- 
struction in the 3 R*s will be provided for throu^ flexible 
grouping. " 

This statement, too, has been fully implemented. Grouping by class is 
done in a random manner to insure complete heterogeneity. Within classes, 
grouping is done by levels of achievement in various curriculum areas and 
according to special needs. 

6. "Promising modern teaching methods will be implemented under optimum 

conditions. These will include team teaching, and non-graded blocs 
consisting of early childhood grades, grades 3-4 and 5*^." 

About half of this statement has been implemented. That is, while all 
schools are using the team teaching method, only one school is using the non- 
graded bloc method — and that only for 5- and 6-year-olds. In the More 
Effective Schools there is a team of four teachers for every three classes. 

Team teaching is done on all grade levels in all subjects. Classes are^ 
covered for one period a week so that the teachers may meet for a planning 
session. 

7. "Abundant supplies of modern teaching materials appropriate to urban 

communities will be necessazy." 

This provision was fully implemented in the following manner: The schools 

received their normal quota of supplies throu^ normal channels and then had 
these supplies supplemented by a special arrangement which brought the total 
to $25 por child. In addition, the More Effective Schools Program supplied 
extra fiinds to provide more audio-visual equipment. 
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B, ’’Provision will b© made to meet the needs of children with physical^ 
emotional, and social problems throu^ a teacher, guidance and 
medical team.” 

I'wo of the three provisions of this statement have been implemented. 

That is, the teachor and guidance personnel members of the teams are in good 
supply; the medical aspect is nearly non-existent, in addition to teachers, 
each More Effective School has, on the average, the following personnel work- 
ing together to help solve emotional and social problems among the children; 

3 guidance counselors, 1 social worker, 1 psychologist, 1 attendance teacher, 
and a psychiatrist who spends I/ 5 . of his working time with the school. 

9 . ’’Efforts will be made to overcome the effects of pupil and family 

mobility through closer cooperation with the Department of Housing, 
the Department of Welfare, and other social agencies. In addition, 
adjustments will be made in the present transfer regulations to 
encourage pupils to remain in their schools.” 

This provision could not be implemented for several reasons; When parents 
Ijad to move — for vrtiatever reasons — they had to go vdiere there was an apart- 
ment available. More frequently than not, this meant moving out of the school 
ncl^borhood. Despite the good intention of the Department of Housing and 
other agencies, vacancies are not to be found in all areas. Furthermore, after 
children had moved out of the More Effective School, there was no bus trans- 
portation (other than public) to take them back and forth to the school. Most 
parents felt that they could not afford the expense of the bus tickets. Perhaps 
this points to a need for parent education on the importance of continuity of 
education within a single school. 

10. ’’Close relations will be established with local colleges and univer- 

sities for purposes of teacher training, curriculum development, 
research, and evaluation and project development.” 

Joint programs have been established between More Effective Schools and 
the following colleges and universities; Brooklyn College, City College of 
Now York, Queens College, New York Medical College, Yeshlva University, and 
Long Island University. These programs provide such activities as special 
teacher training courses, student teahhing, discussion groups (function of 
school and community), cooperation in improving undergraduate preparation 
of teachers, and so forth. 

11 . ’’Maximum use will be made of the newest techniques in audio-visual 

instruction including closed circuit T.V.” 

Closed circuit television using a single camera was used at P.S. 165K for 
direct teaching beamed to six classrooms. A complete range of audio-visual 
equipment was used by all schools in the More Effective Schools program. The 
equipment included l 6 mm sound motion picture and film strip projectors, film 
strip viewers, overhead projectors, x 4 slide and opaque projectors, tape 
recorders and phonographs with earphone sets and connection boxes, radios and 
television receivers and cameras. The availability of such resources was 



closely associated vdth intensive teacher training and classroom teaching by 
an audio-visual specialist. 

12. "Teacher specialists in art^ music ^ and other curriculum areas will 
be used to enrich the instructional program." 

Among the 21 schools in the More Effective Schools Program there are the 
foUoviing number of specialists: 



Art 14 

Music 19 

Industrial Arts 2 

Community Coordinator 21 

Reading Improvement Teacher 13 

Corrective Reading Teacher 19 

Administrative Assistant 21 

Audio Visual 21 

English language Resource 15 

Librarian 21 

Health Education (Phys* Ed.) 20 

Science 8 

Health Counselor 17 



V/hlle some increases are needed^ it is apparent that the above policy state- 
ment has been implemented to a considerable extent. 

PERSONMEL 

1. "Efforts vdll be made to recruit a staff \diich ir enthusiastic, able and 
committed to the program. This will be achieved through the democratic 
involvement of teachers and supervisors." 

Additional staff members for the More Effective Schools were recruited on a 
voluntary basis. A notice was sent to all schools in New York City describing 
the program, its objectives, and its operation. Interested teachers were asked 
to complete applications giving information on the following matters, among 
others: type of license held, educational background, experience in teaching 

and other pertinent experience. The applicants were then interviewed by the 
p:*incipals of the More Effective Schools. Observation in the schools indicates 
that this objective was realized, according to an independent research report 
by the Center for Urban Education. 

Within the schools, a democratic climate is maintained by means of regular 
meetings between and among teachers, other members of the professional staff, 
supervisors, administrators, the assistant superintendent, and representatives 
of the United Federation of Teachers. At these meetings discussion deals 
with all aspects of the More Effective Schools curriculum including objectives 
and procedures. Table 3, page 8, presents data on staff composition in the 
More Effective Schools. 
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Table 3 

Numbers of White and Negro Teachers Serving in 
Regular or Substitute Positions In the 21 
More Effective Schools as of Februaiy 11, 1966 



Negro White 





Reg. 


Subs* 


Reg* 


Subs* 


Principal 


1 


0 


20 


0 


Assistant Principal 


9 


0 


62 


0 


Administrative Assistant 


0 


0 


10 


0 


School Secretary 


5 


0 


56 


12-2/5 


Teacher *^egular Class 


89 


35 


661 


178 


Teacher - Kindergarten 


7 


9 


99 


28 


Teacher - Pre-Kindergarten 


10 


U 


78 


26 


Teacher - CRMD 


5 


0 


10 


0 


Teacher - Health Conservation 


2 


1 


7 


5 


Teacher of Library 


1 


0 


6 


0 


Teacher - Swimming 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Teacher - Home Economics 


0 


0 


2/5 


1 


Teacher - Industrial Arts 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Teacher - Speech Improvement 


3-1/5 


0 


13 - 3/5 


1 


Guidance Counselor 


6-2/5 


0 


38-3/5 


1 


OTP 


37 


8 


129 


26 


Dlst* 11 - Assigned Math Coordinator 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Totals 


177 - 3/5 


64 


U92-3/5 


279 - 2/5 



2* "Provision vdll be made for a continuous program of professional growth 
including payment by the Board of Education for one college course per 
seroester«''' 

Althou^ no payment by the Board of Education for college courses was 
forthcoming, the above provision was largely in^lemented* For example, 
$ 105,468 was spent on orientation program for teachers and supervisors in 
the More Effective Schools program. In addition, in-service courses were 
given in Early Childhood Education* Yeshiva University provided 14 scholar- 
ships for teachers at one More Effective School, and Brooklyn College provided 
a seminar for all More Effective Schools Assistant Principals* Teachers 
College provided an internship program at PI 46 M. For the school year 1966-6?, 
both the Board of Education and the cooperating colleges are planning a series 
of in-service courses and seminars for teachers and supervisors in the Program* 
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3. "In order to give teachers maximum time for concentration in instruction, 
teachers vdll receive a daily unassigned preparation period, and relief 
from all non-teaching duties." 

The provision for a daily unassigned preparation period has been imple- 
mented fully for all teachers in all schools. The provision for relief from 
all non— teaching duties has been largeoy, but not completely, implemented. 

In some schools safety hazards and placement of lunchrooms and yards require 
extensive professional supervision. 

SCHOOL PLANT AND ORG/iNIZATlC^I 

!• "Maximum use of the school plant vrill be made for a full school day, 
week-end and during the summer months." 

A glance at the chart irfiich follows will show that while little use was 
made of the schools on week-ends, they were hi^ly utilized in the evening 
and during summer. 



School 


Summer 
Dav Camn 


Summer 
Dav School 


3 P.M. 
5 P.M. 


7 P.M. 
10 P.M. 


Saturdav 


Sundav 


IIM 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




83M 














lOOM 




X 










146m 




X 


X 








154M 


X 


X 


X 








168M 


X 




X 








IX 


X 




X 


X 


X 




102X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




106X 


X 












IlOX 














120K 


X 


X 










41K 




X 










80K 


X 




X 


X 






138K 


X 




X 


X 






165K 


X 




X 


X 






307K 














37Q 


X 




X 


X 






40Q 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


183Q 




X 


X 








18R 


X 


X 


X 








31R 
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•'Facilities \fill be sou^t for outside the regular school plant, in 
office buildings, settlement houses, etc.** 



This provision has been Implemented to a 8ma.ll degree. SpeoiWoa^. 

The More Effective Schools Program is utilizing one 

center, one apartment house, and two old (unused) school buildings. All of 
these facilities are being used for regular classes only. 

3. "Schools will be located so as to achieve maximum integration." 

Although integration was to have been a major factor in the selection of 
More Effective Schools, other considerations, partiMlarly *1^®® aecomt 
and the needs of certain groups of children, were also ^ 

For this reason, among others, the schools are not as toU Integra ed 
planners of the program had envisioned in their blueprint. 

COMICTITY REIATICNS 

1. "Each school will have a Community Relations Expert to promote good human 

relations among the children, the staff, and the community." 

This provision has been Implemented in 20 of the 21 More Effective Schools. 

2. "Wide and sustained community involvement will be encouraged ttoou^ 

parent associations, parent workshops, and community organizations. 

That this provision has been implemented is attested to by the following 

statement of duties of the Community Relations ^P®rts* -^L^^^^Hation- 

Relations Expert has as his major objective to bj^d a v^ble ^ 

focused pareSs' association and to coordinate the 

area of ^cial services, workshop-, and other pro^ams ^ 

school, and community are mutually involved. He attains this obj o x 

through the following activities: 

Attends Ebcecutive Board and Parents* Association meettogs. 

plan Parents' Association meetings and works wxth Parent Association. 
Assists with publications of Parents' Association bulletins. 

Assists with membership drives. 

Attends liaison meetings with principal and other supervisors. 

Coordinates the schools parent workshop program. 

Develops Saturday and after-school cultural activities i^ogram. 

Conducts covarses for paraits (School Curriculum, Leadership, Span , 

Human Relations). ... j. ^ 

Enlists parent volunteers for class trips, kindergarten registra , 

library services. 

Assists with book fairs, cake sales, etc. xu 

Assists parents with individual school problems and/or refers them to 

appropriate school authority. 

Makes home visits on referral from principal. 

Alerts parents to opportunities for adult education. 

Administers clothing room with parent committee. 

Enlists parent volunteers for class trips, kindergarten registration. 




Helps make contacts with school social worker for city agencies (Depart*** 
ment of Vfelfare^ Housing^ etc«)« 

Attends and pax*ticlpates in meetings of community organizations: (Police^ 
YICA> Community Councils^ etc.). 

Attends Local School Board meetings. 

Prepares survey of community resources and personnel for utilization by 
the school. 

Coordinates the summer camp placement with social worker. 

Forms Community Relations Committee of parents^ professional staff and 
associations. 

Speaks at community meetings. 

Helps develop and locate self-image material. 

Develops Human Relations Committee. 

Helps plan for orientation of teachers to the community. 

Assists with observation of Pan-7<lmerican Day> Discovery Day> etc. 

Helps plan for the orientation of teachers in the community. 

Confers with teachers. 

Arranges for noDn~time discussion groups. 

Helps to develop class projects and/or lesson plans stressing multi-ethnic 
background of pupils. 



Summary 



It may be seen^ then, that the More Effective Schools program as it 
operated was not significantly different from the program as it was envisioned. 
Some provisions became actualities in their entirety. These pertained to class 
size, heterogeneous ability grouping, teaching materials, cooperation with 
local colleges, audio-visual t echniques, teacher specialists, staff recruitment 
teacher preparation periods and the use of ormmunlty relations experts. The 
remaining provisions received only partial In^lementation. Fewer than 
half of the schools were integrated; there were many classes for four-year olds 
but few for three-year olds; aU schools used team teaching but only one used 
the non-graded bloc method; the pupil personnel team contained appropriate 
personnel for handling emotional and social problems, but did not Include 
sufficient medical personnel for physical problems; some courses were offered 
to teachers and some scholarships were available, but financing did not come 
from the Board of Education; teachers did receive a daily preparation period, 
but not complete relief from all non-teaching duties; the school plaht was 
used fully during the school day and the sunmer months but not during the 
weekends. There were no recommendations that were not at least fully 
implemented. 



CHAPTER 2 



SELECTED STATISTICS DESCRIBING THE PROGRAM 



The basic objective of the MES program was to provide a classroom situation 
in which a quality education program could develop and be maintained* Part of 
the program designed to meet this goal was the assignment of additional peda» 
gogical and non-‘pedagogical personnel to these schools^ which resulted in much 
reduced class size and considerably lower pupil-teacher ratios* This chapter 
will present data on t he extent of the reductions^ as well as data on additional 
instructional costs resulting from the assignment of these personnel. Also^ 
data on pupil attendance^ pupil and teacher mobility^ and the ethnic con 9 )osition 
of pupil enrollment in these schools will be analyzed and siuomarized* 

Average Class Size and Puoil-Teacher Ratio 



Average class size and pupil-teacher ratio data for elementary grades in 
the More Effective Schools^ the Community Zoned Schools^ the Special Service 
Schools and All City-Wide Elementary Schools on October 1963 > October 1964> and 
October 1965 are presented in Table k, page 14. These data were obtained from 
the office of the Administrative Director in charge of Organization for Elemen- 
tary Schools* 

Average class size and teacher— pupil ratio are not the same* The difference 
arises from the fact that not every teacher assigned to a school is in charge 
of an organized class; though the non-classroom teachers work with children^ 
their functions do not include the day-by-day responsibility for a class* 

Pupil— teacher ratio is computed by dividing the total pupil register of a school 
by the total number of authorized teaching positions in the school* Average 
class size> on the other hand^ is con^juted by dividing the pupil register by 
the number of organized classes in the school* 

The data show that, on October 1964> average class size in the More 
Effective Schools was 24*6; the Comraonity Zoned Schools class size was 23*9; 
and the All City-Wide Elementary School size was 29*1* These figures declined 
from the previous October by 3*7> 4.9 and 0*4 respectively* As of the same^ 
date pupil— teacher ratio in the More Effective Schools was 14*1; the Community 
Zoned ratio was 18*2, Special Service was 23*2; and City*4rJide Elementary 
Schools was 24*7. These ratios declined from the previous year by 10.9, 6*9, 
1.0 and 1*4 respectively. The trend towards lower average class size and 
pupil-teacher ratio in the categories of schools under study, vdiich began on 
October 1964, continued during the 1965-1966 school year, though the declines 
are not as striking on October 1965 as they were on October 1964. For each 
of the four types of schools under study, the average class size and pupil- 
teacher ratio continued to drop as of October 1965, the most marked drop in 
average class being 4.1 &nd 1*4 pupils respectively, for the More Effective 
Schools and the Community Zoned Schools* The most marked drop in pupil-teacher 
ratio was also noted in these two types of schools, the declines being 1*8 and 
1.2 pupils respectively. 
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The trend tcfif/ards lower average class size and pupil-teacher ratio in 
the four categories is the result of a policy to provide additional teaching 
positions, wherever possible co all elementary schools in the New York City 
School District, but especially to such esqperimental projects as the Nbre 
Effective Schools and Conmunity Zoned Schools in order that the objectives 
of these programs be realized* Though pupil register in the New York City 
elementary schools has increased each year during the period under study, 
provision for additional teaching positions has proceeded at a far more 
rapid rate, especially in the More Effective and Zoned Schools, thus account- 
ing fox the more dramatic declines in their average class size and pupil- 
teacher ratios* 



Table 4 



Average Class Size and Pupil-Teacher Ratio, More Effective Schools, 
Conmunity Zoned Schools, Special Service Schools, and City-Wide 
Elementary Schools - Elementary Grades 1-8 
October 1963 > October 1964> and October 1965 



Type of School 
More Effective Schools 
Community Zoned Schools 
Special Service Schools 
City-Wide Elementary Schools 



Average Class Size 
October 



1963 


1964 


12^ 


28*3 


24.6 


20.5 


28*8 


23.9 


22*5 


27.9 


28*1 


27*9 


29.5 


29.1 


28*7 



Pupil-Teacher Ratio 
October 





1964 


12^ 


25.0 


34.1 


12.3 


25.1 


18*2 


17.0 


24.2 


23.2 


22*8 


26.1 


24.7 


23.1 



Pupil-Teacher Ratio in the Control Schools 

In order to evaluate properly the results in academic achievement and 
other measures of pupil functioning for comparisons between the experimental 
and control schools, the conditions in the control schools must be taken into 
account* The lower pupil-teacher ratio in the MES schools is an in^rtant 
feature of the program and a potent influence in the experimental conditions* 
As of October 1965, the pupil-teacher ratio in the nine control schools was 
23*3> which compares with 12*3 in the MES schools* 

Per Pupil Costs of Instruction Proper 

Tables 5 and 6, pages 16 and 17 , present data on per pupil costs of 
instruction proper for the 1965-1966 school year for the ten More Effective 
Schools established in September, 1964; the eleven More Effective Schools 
established in September, 1965) and the nine control schools involved in the 
evaluation of the MES experiment* Instruction proper as generally defined 
refers to those expenditures for schools directly involved in the day— to-<iay 
instructional program within a school* For the purposes of this study, 
expenditures for instruction proper will include expenditures for salaries of 
classroom t eachers, principals and assistant principals, school secretaries, 
guidance counselors, and school aides and expenditures for supplies and equip- 
ment* 
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Data on salaries have been obtained from the payrolls of the schools under 
study^ as of April 30> 1966« The data on enpenditures for salaries and supplies 
and equipment, and unit costs per pupil for the twenty-one More Effective Schools 
as seen in the tables, are presented in such a manner as to show the particular 
intact of those expenditures directly attributable to participation in the MES 
program. Thus, data showing costs of the regular program and the Increment 
attributable to the MES program within each school are presented separately and 
then combined. 

The data show that for the ten schools that had been designated as MES in 
Septeniber, 1964> the per pupil costs of instruction proper for all schools com- 
bined was $859*38* Considering the schools separately, it is seen that the 
unit costs per pupil ranged from $765.62 for P IX to $946.28 for P 18R. The 
tables further show that approximately fifty per cent of the total per pupil 
cost for the ten schools combined and for the schools separately is directly 
attribu.table to participation in the MES program. The impact of the approxi- 
mately 100 per cent hi^er per pupil cost resulting from the additional expendi- 
tures in the ten schools because of participation in the MES e^qseriment can be 
better understood when it is noted that, for the 1964-1965 school year, the 
most recent year for which city-wide cost data are available, the cost per pupil 
for instruction proper for all city-wide elementary schools including kinder- 
garten was $433.86. This is approximately one-half of the unit cost per pupil 
in the ten More Effective Schools combined. The MES program in this group of 
schools was financed primarily from city revenues; lesser amounts later were 
contributed from funds made available under the Elementary and Secondary Act of 
1965. 



Si m i l ar data for eleven elementary schools vdiich became More Effecti\e 
Schools in September, 1965 are also presented in Table 5. The data show that 
for all these schools combined the unit cost per pupil for instruction proper 
was $930.35> vrtiich is $70.97 more than the costs per pupil in the same years 
for the ten original More Effective Schools. In large part, the higher costs 
per pupil in the newer schools may be attributed to larger expenditures for 
supplies and equipment. The schools that became More Effective Schools in 
1964 had received similar large allotments for the same purpose during their 
first year in the program, and a large part of the supplies and equipment was 
still in use in the 1965-1966 school year. The allotments for both sets of 
schools were used for such items as audio-visual equipment and textbooks. 

When the eleven new MES schools are considered separately, the data show 
that the pupil costs ranged from $738.95 for P UOX to $1,322.43 for P 307K. 

The high unit cost per pupil for instruction proper for P 307K may be attributed 
to the assignment of considerable nuznbers of extra teaching positions. There 
was an average of 4.04 prekindergarten classes at each MES school, idiile at 
P 307K there were 11 prekindergarten classes. Since staff and equipment are 
more concentrated at the prekindergarten level than in the elementary grades 
the total costs at this school are higher than at the other schools and thus 
the per pupil increment is higher. In addition, P 307K was not con¥»leted until 
February, 1966 when total school register became 643. However, since there 
were fewer children in the school during the first four marking periods, the 
average daily attendance figure for the first six marking periods is only 322* 

It is the average daily attendance figure which is used as the divisor in conh- 
puting the per pupil costs. In actuality then, the large influx of pupils in 
the fifth period resulted in making the per pupil costs seem higher than thqy 
were. 
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Examination of Table 5 >dll again show the effect of increased exp^itoes 
and increased unit costs per pupil in the eleven schools resulting from the iiES 
program within the schools* For all schools combined^ the additional cost per 
pupil directly attributable to the MES program within the school was $544%85* 
This was considerably higher than the pupil costs of the regular program and 
represented 58.6 per cent of the total cost per pupil* Unlike the ten ordinal 
schools where the MES aspect of the program within each school was f indeed 
primarily from city revenues, in the eleven newer More Effective Schools this 
portion of the total program was financed from ESEA funds. 

The expenditure and pupil cost data for the nine control schools presented 
in Table 6 will further offer a striking contrast to the coot of the inst ac- 
tional program in the twenty-one More Effective Schools* For aU nine 
combined, the per pupil cost for instruction proper was $460.33, approximfi^te^ 
one-half of what it was for the schools having liES programs. School ^7 school 
differences are also discernible from the table and show that P 171Q had 
highest per pupil cost for instruction proper ($691»57)« Nearly all. of the 
twenty-one MES schools exceeded that cost by considerable amounts. 
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Table 6 



Expenditures for Salaries and Supplies and Equipment, 
Average Daily Attendance and Per Pupil Cost of Instruction Proper, 
School Year 1965-1966 Nine Control Schools 



School 


Salaries 


Supplies and 
Eauinment Total 


ADA 


Per Pupil 
Cost 


P 144M 


$ 460,406 


$ 14,476 


$ 474,882 


813 


$ 584.11 


P 161K 


436,733 


16,333 


453,066 


1,167 


388.23 


P 29X 


749,512 


30,807 


780,319 


1,887 


413.52 


P 93X 


403,636 


13 , 3 a 


416,977 


1,017 


ao.oo 


P 167K 


563,6S8 


15,954 


579,642 


1,399 


4U.33 


P 164K 


508,802 


28,488 


537,290 


1,221 


440.04 


P 25 OK 


503,666 


15,257 


518,923 


1,028 


504,79 


P 17 IQ 


439,679 


14,680 


454,359 


657 


691.57 


P 44R 


444,884 


13,370 


458,254 


964 


475.37 


All Schools 
Combined $4,5U>006 


$ 162,706 


$ 4,673,712 


10,153 


$ 460.33 



Pupil Attendance 



This section presents an analysis of pupil attendance in the ten schools 
designated KBS in September, 1964 and the eleven schools so designated in 
September, 1965* The data were analyzed for the 1963-1964, 1964-1965 and 
1965-1966 school years, the year before and each of the two years inmedlately 
after the MBS program was established (Table 7> page 16) • 

The data for the ten Kore Effective Schools established in September, 1964> 
showed little change in the per cent of attendance from year to year for each 
school duxlng the period beginning with I 963 -I 964 , and ending with 1965-1966* 

No observable trends are present with regard to the liqpact of the Kore Effective 
Schools Program upon pupil attendance in these schools* 

Year-to-year comparison of pupil attendance rates in the eleven More 
Effective Schools established in September, 1965 provide even less information* 
Of the eleven schools, four were opened for the first time in September, 1965 
and thus no comparisons are possible* The changes in the per cent of attendance 
between 1964-1965 and 1965-1966 for the remaining seven schools, generally were 
on the order of one per cent up or down* Thus it must be concluded that it is 
much too early to assess the effect of the MBS program upon pupil attendance 
in the twenty-one schools* 
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Ti^le 7 



Per Cent of Attendance and Average Register in Twenty-One Jtore Effective 
Schools Established in Septeoiber 1964 and Septeid>er 1965> 



S( 



School 


IyoJ 

Average 

Register 


-1964 

Per Cent of 
Attendvice_ 


32E 

Average 
Register 


•J3^ 

per Cent of 
Attendance 


1965-1966 

Average Per Cent 0 
Register Attendanc 




Ten Schools Designated MES In SeptenA>er 1964 




P $3M* 


mm 




1,113 




90.0 


1,016 


90.7 


P lOOM 


1(140 


88.9 


1,007 




90.7 


1,008 


89.3 


P 154M 


1,193 


90.1 


1,098 




91.9 


1,063 


90.3 


P IX 


1,090 


87.4 


954 




90.0 


1,033 


88.2 


P 102X 


862 


90.6 


834 




90.2 


766 


88.9 


P 106X 


866 


90.4 


815 




89.0 


807 


88.8 


P 120K 


1,040 


89.1 


1,124 




88.2 


1,058 


89.3 


P 138K 


1,027 


89.0 


1,167 




91.3 


1,304 


90.0 


P 40(2 


716 


86.8 


944 




88.9 


1,090 


90.0 


P ISH 


825 


91.1 


861 




91.9 


<)07 


89.6 


Median 


1,027 


89.1 


980 




90.2 


1,024 


89.4 






Eleven Schools 


Designated MES in 


September 1965 




P UM 




mm 


635 




89.2 


760 


90.1 


P 146K» 


mm 


mm 






- 


912 


90.5 


P 168M 


mm 


mm 


1,339 




88.5 


835 


86*3 


P UOIC 






1,182 




88.6 


1,001 


89.6 


P 41K* 


mm 








- 


907 


87.1 


P 80K 


mm 




1,055 




82.3 


487 


79.0 


P 165K 


mm 


•• 


1,0U 




88.3 


731 


89.1 


P 307K* 


mm 








- 


532 *^ 


90.5 


P 37(2 


mm 




514 




92.8 


516 


93.0 


P 183Q 






826 




89.6 


875 


89.5 


P 31H 


- 


- 


- 




- 


635 


90.7 


Median 






1,011 




88.6 


760 


89.6 



^School was not yet opened in 1964‘*65« 

•Jwtp ^ complete register until February, 1966. The figure, 

however, represents the average for the entire school year. 
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PuDll MobiUty 

Table page 20, presents data on the per cent of pupil mobility and> in 
addition^ on average register for the ten elementary schools designated as More 
Effective Schools in September^ 19^* The data cover the school years 1963-1964* 
1964-1965, and 1965-1966. 

The concept of pupil mobility is rather technical. The figure for each 
school is arrived at by adding the nuiiber of children admitted during a given 
period to the number discharged during the same period, and then dividing the 
sum by the average register for the same period. The nuniber of first-grade and 
kindergarten children admitted at the opening of school Is subtracted from the 
total of admissions; these are expected as normal yearly additions to the school 
population. The admissions used in the formula generally represent transfers 
from other schools. 

The data show that the per cent of mobility for the ten schools during the 
1964-1965 school year ranged from 21.8 per cent for P102X to 77*1 pa** cmt for 
A total of four schools (P40Q, P24K, P154M, and PIOCM) showed declines in 
mobility rate from»ne I 963 -I 964 school year, the declines ranging from 2.1 per 
cent for P24K to 10.6 per cent for P40Q. Five schools showed increases in rate 
from the previous year, though for three of them the increase was less than one 
per cent. For none of the schools showing increases in rate from the previous 
year, did the increase exceed four per cent. No 1963-1964 and 1964-1965 school 
year conqparlson data are available for P$3M, since the school had not been 
organized at the time when period register and attendance data were compiled 
for the 1963-1964 school year. 

For the 1965-1966 school year, the mobility rate for the ten schools 
ranged from 20.2 per cent for P102X to 51.4 par cent for P24K. The data showing 
per cent changes in mobility rate from 1964-1965 to 1965-1966 are somewhat 
different from those which were noted for the same schools between 1963-1964 and 
1964 — 1965 * The latter conqparison showed that an almost equal nuaber of schools 
showed either increases or decreases in mobility rate Arom the previous school 
year. The more recent data show that of the ten schools studied, eight schools 
showed declines in mobility rate from the 1964-1965 school year, the declines 
in rate ranging from 1.6 per cent for P102X to an appreciable 21.5 per cent 
for P83M. PI 38 K also showed a considerable drop in rate (15.2 per cent) from 
the 1964-1965 school year. The remaining two schools, PIOOM and PIX showed 
extremely small increases in mobility rate, 0.4 and 0.2 respectively. For the 
three years tuider study, P102X continued to show the lowest mobility rates, 
while P154M, P24K and P40Q showed consistent declines in rate. 




Table 8 



Average Register and Per Cent of Pupil Mobility in Ten Elementary Schools 
Designated More Effective Schools in the Fall of I964 
School Years 1963-196A through 1965-1966 
1963-196A 1^5-i966< HW 

Per Cent Per Cent 



Change Change 

Average Per Gent Average Per Cent to Average Per Gent 64*-65 to 



School 


Reeister HoblUtr Reolstor. Vobilitv (A-6S 


Register Mobility 


65—66 




9m 


mm 


1,103 


77.1 




1,016 


45.6 


-21.5 


PIOOH 


1,140 


45.2 


1,007 


40.2 


- 5.0 


1,008 


40*6 


•t 0*4 


PlSytwf 


1,193 


31.2 


1,098 


28.3 


-2*9 


1,063 


25.3 


-3.0 


PIX 


1,090 


48*0 


954 


48.3 


+ 0*3 


1,033 


48*5 


+ 0*2 


P102X 


882 


18*6 


834 


21.8 


+ 3.2 


766 


20*2 


- 1.6 


PlOtt 


886 


26*2 


815 


26.7 


+ 0*5 


807 


22*1 


— 4.6 


P24K 


1,040 


57.9 


1,124 


55.8 


- 2*1 


1,058 


51.4 


-4.4 


P:38K 


1,027 


50.4 


1,167 


51.2 


+ 0*8 


1,304 


36.0 


-15.2 


P40Q 


716 


45.7 


944 


35.1 


-10*6 


1,090 


28*9 


- 6*2 


P16R 


825 


31.6 


861 


35.3 


3.7 


907 


29.8 


- 5.5 



'School i«as opened after collection of 1963-1964 Period Register and Attendance 

Data* 

♦•♦Formerly P15TM. 

♦•♦♦Data for this school year are for the first six attendance reporting periods 
of the 1965-1966 school year* 



Table 9 



Average Register and Per Cent of Pupil Mobility in Eleven Elementary Schools 
Designated as liore Effective Schools in Fall 1965 
School Years 19 6A-1965 and 1965-1966 



School 


1964>1965 

Average Per Cent 

Register Mobility 


Average 

Register 


1965-1966K* 

Per Cent 
Mobility 


Per Cent 
Change 
64—65*65—66 


PUH 


635 


76.2 


tSo 


59.9 


-16.3 


P146M* 


- 


- 


912 


47.9 


rlf 

H M It 


F168H 


1,339 


37.9 


835 


49.1 


+11.2 


PllQX 


1,182 


53.0 


1,001 


56.4 


+ 3.4 


P41K* 


- 


- 


907 


56*3 




P80K 


1,055 


94.5 


487 


50.1 


-44.4 


P165K 


1,011 


53.4 


731 


47.1 


+ 1.0 


P307R* 


• 


- 


532 


19.7 


Miff II 


P37Q 


514 


44.4 


516 


33.3 


-11*1 


P183Q 


826 


42.5 


875 


43.5 


+ 1*0 


P31H* 


- 


- 


635 


43.5 





♦School was opened after 1964-1965 collection of Period Register and Attendance 
Data* 

♦♦Data for this school year are for the first six Attendance reporting periods 
of the 1965-19^ school year* 

♦♦♦No conqparison is possible* 



I 
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Table page 20, presents similar data for eleven elementary schools 
designated as More Effective Schools in September^ 1965* The data cover the 
school year preceding initiation of the program and the first year of its 
operation in these schools. The mobility rate during the 1965-1966 school 
year ranged from 19.7 per cent for P307K to 59.9 per cent for PUM. Nine 
schools in this group showed mobility rates exceeding forty per eent^ while 
ir. the group of More Effective Schools established one year earlier^ only 
four of the ten schools showed mobility rates exceeding forty per cent during 
the same year. No trend becomes discernible when the data are examined for 
changes from the 1964-1965 to che 1965-1966 school year. Of the eleven schools 
studied, no comparison is possible for four of them (PI46H, P41K, P307K, P33R) 
because these schools were opened during the 1965-19^ school year. For the 
remaining seven schools, the data show that the mobility rate increased in 
1965-1966 for three schools and declined in four others. Three schools (PHM, 
P80K and P37Q) showed substantial drops in nobility rate, the declines being 
16.3> 44.4 and 11.1 per cent, respectively. The decline in rate for P60K in 
1965-1966 (44.4 per cent) is particularly striking and msy be attributed to 
the fact that when the school was designated as a More Effective School, its 
organization changed from K-6 to K-2 and hence the number of grades idiere 
admissions and discharges might occur was reduced. 



Data on the per cent of pupil mobility and average register for the nine 
control schools involved in the More Effective Schools evaluation are presented 
in Table 10, page 22. The data show that, while six schools increased and two 
decreased in mobility rates in 1964-1965, the trend was reversed in the 1965- 
1966 school year, when seven schools declined and two schools increased. 



It is not possible ct present is arrive at any conclusions regarding 
trends in pupil mobility rates for the eleven elementary schools designated 
as More Effective Schools at the start of the 1965-1966 school year; in- 
conpleteness of data for comparison and insufficient time lapse obscure the 
meaning of the statistics. For those schools designated HES at the start 
of the 1964-1965 school year, pupil mobility declined in the second year of 
the program, except in two iMtaMes, where it remained relatively unchanged. 



ERIC 
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Table 10 



Average Register and Per Cent of Pupil lability in Nine Control Schools 

Per Cent BsrCent 

1963-196A 196A-1965 Change 1965«^1966^ ^- Change 

Average Per Cent Average Per Cent 63>>64 to Average Per Cent 6/r65to 

School Regis t*^r Mobility Register Mobility 6A"65 Register Mobility 6S«‘^6 



PIMH 


1,133 


43.8 


977 


39.1 


-4..7 


909 


29*3 


-9.8 


P161H 


1,217 


23*7 


1,242 


29.8 


+1.1 


1,305 


33.3 


+3.5 


P 293c 


1,991 


61*3 


2,204 


64.0 


+2*7 


2,212 


50*5 


-13.5 


P 93X 


1,101 


41.0 


1,080 


33.7 


-7.3 


1,135 


29*0 


-4.7 


P167K 


1,385 


42*4 


1,413 


49.5 


+7.1 


1,602 


42*0 


-7.5 


P184K 


2,120 


71.3 


2,176 


74.0 


+2*7 


1,464 


71.1 


-2*9 


P250K* 


- 


- 


1,150 


63.8 




1,175 


54.0 


-9.8 


P17U 


842 


20*9 


1,013 


24.8 


+3.9 


766 


23.0 


-1*8 


P UIA 


1.044 


17.7 


988 


20.4 


+2.7 


1.063 


, 22,4 - 


+2.0 



-School opened after 1963-1964 collection of Period Register and Attendance Data* 



Data for this school year are for the first six attendance reporting periods of 
the 1965-1966 school year* 

Teacher Mobility 

In all non-MES schools > no more than five per cent of the teachers is allowed 
to transfer to other schools at the end of the school year* In the More Effective 
Schools > however > all teachers were given the option of transferring at the end of 
the school year if they so desired* It was found that during the school year 1965- 
1966 only 2*7 per cent of the teachers chose to transfer to other schools* An 
additional *4 per cent transferred to other More Effective Schools after they 
changed their place of residence* 

An additional confutation of teacher mobility was made with the definition of 
mobility being the quotient obtained by dividing the total number of teacher re- 
placements by the total number of teaching positions* All teachAf replacements 
are included regardless of the reason for leaving (maternity, sabbatical, transfer, 
or other reason), except those excessed because of lost budgeted positions* Conw 
parison between the ^iore Effective Schools and the control schools is difficult, 
though, because at the More Effective Schools there is a greater percentage of 
women due to the greater nundber of prekindergarten and kindergarten classes, and 
thus more mobility due to maternity leaves would occur* Table 11 presents the 
data on mobility regardless of reason at MES and control schools* 

Table 11 

Per Cent of Teacher Mobility 

Twenty-One More Effective Schools and Nine Control Schools 
School Year 1965-1966 



MES CONTROL 

Total number of budgeted 

teaching positions 1,487 420 

Total number of teachers 

leaving October 1965 to June 1966 123 33 

Total number of teachers 

replacing those leaving 92 27 

Per Cent Mobility 6^2 6.4 
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Analysis of the data shows that the teacher mobility rate regardless of 
reason for leaving in the More Effective Schools was 6*2 per cent* For the control 
schools I the nobility rate was 6*4 per cent* Thus^ the nobility rate regardless of 
reason for leaving for each category of schools was low and could not be considered 
a serious problem in either the More Effective Schools or the control schools* 

Proportion of Refoilar and Substitute Teachers 

The data of Table 12^ below^ reveal that the More Effective Schools and the 
control schools had identical proportions of regular and substitute teachers « 
seventy-four per cent of the teaching staff being regular teachers and twenty-six 
per cent being substitutes* Thus for both categories of schools, approximately 
three-fourths of the staff were regular appointees* 

Table 12 

Nunber and Per Cent of Regular and Substitute Teachers in Twenty-One 
More EffeetiTs Schools and Nine Control Schools, by Sex 

More Effective Schools Control Schools 

Regular Substitute Total Regular Substitute Total 



Per Per Per Per Per Per 

No* Cent No* Cent No* Cent No* Cent No* Cent No. Cent 



Male 


119 


8 


48 


3 


167 


11 


46 


11 


34 


3 


60 


34 


Female 


988 


66 


332 


23 


1320 


89 


264 


63 


96 


23 


360 


86 


Total 


1107 


74 


380 


26 


1487 


100 


310 


74 


360 


26 


420 


100 
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Ethnic Composition of Pupil Register 

Tables 13 and 14, pages 25 and 26 , present data on the ethnic composition 
of p\^il registers in the More Effective Schools. Table 1 gives the number of 
children comprising each ethnic groip and Table 2 gives the same infoimation in 
terms of per cent. For all schools, data for the year immediately preceding 
that in which they became participants in the MES program are given, unless 
such data are not in existence because the schools were newly organized at the 
time when they were designated MES. Data for three years are generally 
available for those schools which became MES in September, I964, and data for 
only two years for those which became MES in September, I965. The data are as 
of October each year covered by this report. 

Of the schools in the original group designated MES, the majority changed 
very little in ethnic conposition, PIX was an exception, with an increase of 
8.7 per cent in its Puerto Rican population from October, 1963, to October, I965 
and a decrease of 7.9 per cent in Negro pipils over the same period; the 
proportion of Others remained fairly constant. Another exception was P120K, 
which reported a 5*2 per cent increase in Puerto Rican pipils and a 3.8 decline 
in Other pupils over the two-year span. For the combined schools over this 
period, only Others changed notably in proportion, and this was only by 6.5 
per cent - a decrease. 

The data on changes in ethnic conposition of the register in the eleven 
schools designated MES in Sept^nber, 1965> present a slightly differ^t 
picture. Among the eight schools for which data for conparison are in existence 
P80K showed the largest decline in the proportion of Other pipils (15.9 per cent 
fr^ October 1964 to October 1965* vdiile PUM showed the greatest percentage 
gain in Other pxpils (6.8 per cent) during the same period. In all, 4 schools 
(Pm, PUQX, P165K, and P37Q) showed some increase in the percentage of Other 
p\pils on register, while four registered a decline. Five schools (PHM, PllQX, 
P80K, P183Q and P31R) showed an increase in the proportion of Negro pupils on 
register during the period under study, the largest increase (8.4 per cent) 
being noted for P80K, while three showed declines, the largest drop (7.9 per 
cent) being seen for P37Q. 

The changes involving Puerto Rican pupils in the ten older MES were 
generally very small. Analysis of the same data on Puerto Rican pipils on 
the 11 newer MES schools showed that the proportion of Puerto Rican pipils 
increased in six of the schools and declined in two others. For the 
remaining three schools no trend comparisons are possible since they were 
opened for the first time in September 1965« The proportion of Negroes 
increased slightly and that of Others decreased to the same extent. 
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Table 13 



Numbexeof Puerto Rlcan^ Negro and Other Pupils on Register in Ten Elementary 
Schools Designated as More Effective Schools at Start of I 964-1965 School Year 
Data for October 1963 j October 1964« and October 1965 



School 


PR 


October 1963 
N 0 Total 


PR 


1 VWWWWVA JkzWH'J ^ 

October 1964 
N 0 Total 


PR 


October 1965 
N 0 


Total 


P 


mm 


mm 


mm 


798 


269 


76 


1343 


723 


238 


67 


1028 


PIOOM 


11 


1177 0 


1188 


11 


1022 


0 


1033 


9 


1029 


2 


1040 


PX54M* 


- 


mm mm 


- 


68 


1013 


3 


1084 


50 


1025 


1 


1076 


P IX 


477 


529 120 


1126 


403 


422 


109 


934 


536 


411 


103 


1050 


P102X 


114 


160 624 


89d 


93 


154 


558 


805 


106 


331 


529 


766 


P106X 


123 


160 616 


899 


107 


152 


538 


797 


107 


139 


549 


795 


P120K^«t 


770 


202 92 


1064 


868 


198 


46 


1112 


828 


188 


52 


1068 


P13SK 


81 


923 50 


1054 


82 


1011 


52 


1345 


76 


1196 


38 


3310 


p 40 Q 


27 


701 3 


731 


29 


900 


2 


931 


39 


1046 


3 


1088 


p 18 R 


49 


350 436 


$35 


36 


341 


450 


827 


33 


356 


522 


911 


Total 


1652 


4202 1941 


7795 


2495 


5482 


1$34 


9811 


2507 


5759 


1866 


10332 


Numbers of Puerto Rican^ 


f Negro and 


Other 


Pupils on Register in Eleven Elementary 


Schools Designated as More Effective Schools at Start of 1965-1966 
Data for October 1964 and October 1965 


School Year 


P IIM 








372 


40 


180 


592 


412 


77 


290 


779 


P146M<^ 


- 


mm mm 


- 


- 


- 


— 


mm 


433 


350 


66 


849 


P168M 


- 


- 


- 


722 


490 


152 


J364 


505 


274 


47 


826 


PllQX 


- 


- - 


- 


510 


571 


22 


11Q3 


447 


524 


26 


997 


P 4 IK* 
















277 


636 


23 


936 


P 80K 


- 


- — 


- 


346 


202 


477 


1025 


206 


140 


153 


499 


P165K 


- 


^ mm 




124 


671 


224 


1019 


109 


433 


178 


720 


P307K^ 
















120 


265 


8 


393 


P 37Q 


mm 




— 


9 


416 


74 


499 


46 


396 


$3 


525 


P1$3Q 


- 


- - 


- 


126 


456 


401 


983 


125 


417 


340 


882 


p 


mm 


- — 


- 


34 


258 


249 


5a 


42 


294 


246 


582 


Total 


- 


- 


- 


2243 


3104 1779 


7126 


2700 


3806 


1460 


7988 



■NData unavailable; school not opened at time of special census. 
•w^Formerly P2Z»K 
•JHHtpormerly Pl*^ 






Table U 

Per Cent of Puerto Rican^ Negro^ and Other Pupils on Register in Ten Elementary 
Schools Designated as More Effective Schools at Start of 1964**1965 School Year 

Data for Octolier 1963^ October 196U$ and October 1965 



P 



Per Cent of Total 







October 1963 




October 1964 




October 1965 


School 


PR 


N 


0 


ra 


N 


0 


PR 


H 


0 


P 83M 








69.9 


23.5 


6.6 


70.4 


S3.1 


6.5 


PIOCM 


0.9 


99.1 


O.Q 


1.1 


98.9 


0.0 


0.9 


98.9 


0.2 


P154M 


- 


* 




6.2 


93.5 


0.3 


4.8 


95.2 


0.0 


P IX 


42.4 


47.0 


10.6 


43.1 


45.2 


11.7 


51.1 


39.1 


9.8 


P102X 


12.7 


17.8 


69.5 


11.6 


19.1 


69.3 


13.8 


17.1 


69.1 


P106X 


13.7 


17.8 


68.5 


13.4 


19.1 


67.5 


13.5 


17.5 


69.0 


P120K** 


72.4 


19.0 


8.6 


78.1 


17.8 


4.1 


77.6 


17.6 


4.8 


P138K 


7.7 


87.6 


4.7 


7.2 


88.3 


4.5 


5.9 


91.2 


2.9 


P 40Q 


3.7 


95.9 


0.4 


3.1 


96.7 


0.2 


3.6 


96.2 


0.2 


P 18R 


5.9 


41.9 


52.2 


4.4 


41.2 


54.4 


3.7 


39.1 


57.2 


Average 


21.2 


53.9 


24.9 


25.4 


55.9 


18.7 


24.7 


56.8 


18.4 



Per Cent of Puerto Rican, Negro, and Other Pupils on Register in Eleven Elementaiy 
Schools Designated as More Effective Schools at Start of 1964-1965 School Year 

Data for October 1963f October 1964# and October 1965 



P IM 


« 


- 




62.8 


6.8 


30.4 


52.8 


9.8 


37.2 


P146H 




«• 


•i* 




* 




51.1: 


41.2 


7.7 


P160( 


.• 


- 


mm 


52.9 


35.9 


U.2 


61.2 


33.2 


5.6 


PllOX 


— 


— 




46.2 


51.8 


2.0 


44.8 


52,6 


2«e 


P 41K 


— 












29.6 


67.9 


2.5 


P 80K 


— 


- 


— 


33.8 


19.7 


46.5 


41.3 


28.1 


30.6 


P165K 


mm 


- 


-• 


12.2 


65.8 


22.0 


15.2 


60.1 


24.7 


P307K 


- 


- 


- 




* 




30.5 


67.4 


2a 


P 37Q 


— 


— 




1.8 


83.4 


14.8 


8.7 


75.5 


15.8 


P183Q 


— 


•• 


M 


12.8 


46.4 


40.8 


U.2 


47.3 


38.5 


p yjjim* 


— 


- 


- 


6.3 


47.7 


46.0 


7.3 


50.5 


42.2 


Average 


- 






31.5 


43.6 


24.9 


32.4 


48.5 


19.0 



* Data unavailable; school not opened at time of special census* 
Formerly P24K 

■iHt* Formerly P17R 
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Summary 

Selected statistics describing the program provide an analysis and 
summary of the changes in class size and pupil-teacher ratio; pupil costs^ 
pvpil attendance^ pupil mobility^ teacher mobility^ and changes in ethnic 
composition of the MESS program in schools. These data provide both background 
information about the schools and factors which must be considered in the 
assessment of the MES program. 

The allocation of additional teaching positions to the MES schools brought 
average class size and piqpll-teacher ratio in both years well below both pity- 
wide elementary school figures and below canparable figures in the same schools 
prior to the start of the program. For all MES schools combined on October 1965# 
the average class size and pipll-teacher ratio were respectively 8.2 pupils and 
10.8 pupils below the corresponding figures for city-wide elementary schools. 
Analysis of pipil-teacher ratio data for the 21 MES schools separately also 
show ratios considerably below city-wide figures. 

A study of the per pupil costs of instruction proper for the 1965*-1966 
school year in the 21 MES schools and the 9 control schools involved in the 
evaluation produced seme interesting findings. Instruction prqper as generally 
defined refers to those expenditures for schools directly involved in the day- 
to-day instructional program and for this study includes all salaries paid to 
pedagogical and non-pedagogical personnel and expenditures for school supplies 
and equipment. The data showed that the per pupil costs of instruction proper 
in the combined 10 MES schools first established in September 1964 and the 
combined 11 MES schools first established in September 1965 were respectively 
$859*38 and $930 35. The analysis further showed that approximately 50 per 
cent of the total per pupil cost for the ten original schools and approximately 
60 per cent of the total per pupil cost in the eleven newbr schools was 
directly attributable to participation in the program. The impact of these 
expenditures is further eo^hasized when these data are coo^ared with the 1964- 
1965 city-wide elementary school per pupil cost of instruction proper, which 
was $433*86. Similar data for the 9 control schools shows their instruction 
proper expenditures to be approximately one-half of those ir; the MES schools 
and nearly the same as the city-wide elementary cost figure. 

Analysis of pupil attendance data in the 21 MES schools showed that there 
was practically no change in attendance rates :after the start of the program 
as compared with rates immediately preceding. In all More Effective Schools 
and especially iji the case of the 11 newer ones, it is too early to attempt to 
determine the inpact of the program upon pupil attendance. 

Analysis of data on pupil mobility in the 10 older and 11 newer More 
Effective Schools immediately before and following designation as MBS showed 
that for the 10 older schools changes in mobility rate in the first year were 
generally vexy small. Five schools showed slight increases in rate over the 
previous year, bub none exceeded four per cent. An almost equal number of the 
schools showed either increases or decreases in rate from the previous year. 

In the second year of the program, 8 of the original 10 schools showed declines 
in mobility rate from the previous year (I 964 -I 965 )* For the newer MES schools 
established in September I 965 , data are insufficient to provide infozmatlon as 
to trends. These schools have not been in the program long enough to determine 
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its effect upon pupil nobility* Moreover^ four of the echoola were opened end 
occupied for the first tine in Septenber^ 1965 end for them no trend enelysis is 
possible* Of the remaining seven schools^ three showed increeses in rete while 
four showed declines^ the declines in three of the schools being considerable* 

Teacher nobility data for the period October^ 1?65> through June^ 1966> were 
also analyzed* Only 2*7 per cent of the teachers transferred from their MES 
school to non-MES schools and an additional *4 per cent transferred to other MES 
schools in the city* In the MES schools a^ teachers were given the option of 
transferring at the end of the school year* In non-I4ES schools only 5 per cent 
maximum can transfer each year* The teacher nobility rates for all reasons comr- 
bined (maternity^ sabbatical^ transfer^ etc*) in the MES and control schools were 
found to be respectively 6*2 and 6*4 per cent* 

The data on the ethnic composition of pupil register in the ^<fore *aifective 
Schools designated in Septenber> 1964> showed that there was generally little 
change in the proportion of Negro> Puerto Rican, and Other pupils on register in 
the school years before and after the inauguration of the program* Similar be- 
fore and after data for the MES schools first organized in September, 1965« 
showed approximately similar findings as those observed for the first group of 
MES schools* For those schools for which two-year trend data were available, 
it was found that there were some changes in the proportions of Negro, Puerto 
Rican and Other pupils from school to school, but the changes were generally 
small and showed no clear pattern for all schools combined* 




CHAPTER 3 



HEASIEING PUPIL CatOVTTH IN READINQ AND ARITHKETID 
IN THE MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 



Piirpoae 



This Motion of the report presents evidence on pupil growth in aeadeioie 
achievenent in terms of standardized test results in reading and arithmetic* 

The major cpieation for which data will be presented is» "Nhat measurable effect 
dMS the More Effective Schools Program have on pupil growth in reading and 
arithmetic?'* The Metropolitan Achievement Tests in reading and arithmetic were 
administered to the pupils in grades 2 through 6 in all participating More 
Effective Schools; in the selaeted control schools only reading test data were 
available* Alternate forms of the Metropolitan were givmi at initial and final 
test time* S^cifically^ the questions to be answered are as foUowst 

What is the progress of the diildren in the MES program in 
reading and arithmetic over a one year period as conqpared to 
progress indicated in national norms? 

What is the progress of the children in the MES program in 
reading and arithmetic over a two year pedod as compared to 
progress indicated in national norms? 

How does the progress in reading achievement of the children 
in selected Ibre Effective Schools conqpare with that of the 
children in selected control schools? 

In addition^ a separate study was undertaken utilizing the results of the 
word recognition subteet of the Gates Primary Reading Tests, which was given 
to all first grade pupils in Old and New MES schools* 

For this subHitudy, the question becomes: "What is the progress of first 
gx*ade children in the MES program in word recognition over a five month period 
conqsared to progress indicated in national norms?" 

Design of Study 

Three populations of piqpils participated in this study: pupils enrolled 
in the ten More Fiffectlve S(iioole inaugurated in the fall of 1964, pi^ils 
enrolled in the eleven More Effective Schools inaugurated in the fall of 1965; 
and pupils enrolled in the control schools* 

longitudinal studies of piq>ll achievement were made over a one year period 
and over a two year period, as the test data permitted* In the one year analysis 
no ptq)il w as included who did not have a test score for both October 1965 and 
May 1966* In the two year analysis no pupil was included who did not have test 
scores for both October 1964 and May 1966* 
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In assessing the achievement of the pupils in the (XLd and New schools of 
the MES program^ gr^h in grade scores on the Metropolitan Test was compared 
with nozval growth over the periods involved. K second method of assessing 
the achievement of the MES pupils was to compare their gain in grade scores 
on the Metropolitan Test with the gain in grade scores achieved by a comparable 
group of pupils in control schools over the sne period of instruction# 

Results on the Reading Comprehension and Word Knowledge sections of the 
Metropolitan tests were so similar that, in the interests of brevity, only the 
Reading Comprehension results will be presented in this sismary* 

Reading Results of the One Year Study of Old MES Schools 

In order to obtain a general appraisal of pi4>ll academic achievement in 
the MES program, the results for the ten schools originally in the program 
from 1964 were combined; similarly the results by grade were combined for the 
eleven schools participating from 1965* Alternate forms of the Metropolitan 
Reading Achievement Tests were given to the pupils in grades 2 through 6* The 
Initial testing was done in October, 1965 » the first month of the grade, and 
the final testing occurred in May* 1966, the eighth month of the next grade* 

The results in reading comprehension for grades 2 throu^ 6 in terms of 
comparisons of obtained grade scores with grade nonas at time of testing for 
all Old MES schools combined are presented in Table 15 • 



Table 15 





Median Grade 
Score Achieved 


Nom at 
Testing 


Comparison 
with Nom 


Net 

Change 


Grade 2 


Initial 


1.9 


2.1 


-.2 


+.2 


N « 783 


Final 


2*8 


2.8 


0 




Grade 3 


Initial 


2.6 


3.1 


-.5 


+.4 


N • 784 


Final 


3.7 


3.8 


-.1 




Grade 4 


Initial 


3.4 


4.1 


••• V 


+.1 


N - 759 


Final 


4.2 


4.8 


—•6 




Grade 5 


Initial 


4.4 


5.1 


-.7 


+.1 


N - 735 


Final 


5.2 


5.8 


—.6 




Grade 6 


Initial 


5.1 


6.1 


—1*0 


+.3 


N - 567 


Final 


6*1 


6.8 


-.7 





Comparisons of grade scores achieved hy the pupils In reading compre- 
hension with the norms at Initial and final testings reveals positive changes 
at each of the five grade levels ranging from +»1 to of a grade year* 

The comparisons of median grade scores achieved with noms Indicated that the 
participating pupils were achieving more closely to the norms at final test- 
ings In May 1966 than at initial testings In October 1965* For example^ at 
grade 2 the pupils were *2 of a school year below norm on the Initial test 
but were at nonn on the final test showing a net change and gain of *2 of a 
school year* 

Table 1^ presents comparisons of gains achieved In reading comprehension 
with gains expected In terms of elapsed time between Initial and final testing* 



Table 36 



Grade Score Gains for Each Grade Compared with Elapsed Time 
At the Q3^ Median and Ql^on the Metropolitan Heading Comprehension 
Tests for All Old MES Schools 







ic-65 

Testlns 


5—66 

Testlns 


Gain 


Elapsed 
School Years 




93 


2*3 


3.6 


1.3 




Grade 2 


Median 


1.9 


2*8 


.9 


.7 


N » 7S3 




1.5 


2.1 


.6 






Qo 


3.4 


4.5 


1.1 




Grade 3 


Median 


2.6 


3.7 


1.1 


.7 


N * 784 


Ql 


2*1 


3.1 


1.0 






Q3 


4.1 


5.4 


1.3 




Grade 4 


]tfedian 


3.4 


4.2 


.8 


.7 


N « 759 




2*9 


3.5 


.6 






Q3 


5.4 


6*8 


1.4 




Giride 5 


Median 


4.4 


5.2 


.8 


.7 


N « 735 




3.7 


4.2 


.5 






Qo 


6*4 


8*8 


2*4 




Grade 6 


Median 


5.1 


6*1 


1.0 


.7 


N « 567 


9l 


4.2 


4.9 


.7 





The comparisons of grade score gains with elapsed time shows achievement 
exceeded the gains to be expected on the basis of the elapsed period of instruc- 
tion^ *7 of a school year^ except for the lower quartile^ which is the 
lowest achieving 25 per cent of pupils* 

In the second grade^ for example^ the median gain was *9 of grade score 
attained during the *7 years which elapsed between the October 1965 and the 
May 1966 testings* At the Q3 or 75th percentile^ which is an Index of the 



results for the higher achieving 25 per cent of pupils, the gr^e score gain 
of 1.3 school years was .6 of a school year (six school months) more than the 
,7 grade score to be expected on the basis of the nom. For the lower achiev- 
ing group, indicated by means of the 25th percentile^ (h , the Sein * 

school year was one school month behind the elapsed period of instruction# 

In the remaining grades, the general trend of the results is parallel to 
that found for the second grade except in the case of the third tsrade# In the 
latter grade at all three points in the distribution of grade scores, namely, 
Ql, Median and Qq# the gain was 1 school year or more as compared to an ex- 
pect^ nonnal gian of #7 of a school year# 

Reading Results of the One Year Study of the N ew MBS Schools 

The results in reading comprehension for grades 2 through 6 for all New 
MES schools are presented in Table 17- 



Table 17 




Grade 2 
N = 853 

Grade 3 
N * 841 

Grade 4 
N « 793 

Grade 5 
N * 690 

Grade 6 
N « 368 





Median Grade 
Score Achieved 


Norm at 
Testing 


Comparison 
with Norm 


Initial 


1#6 


2.1 


-.5 


Final 


2.4 


2.8 


-.4 


Initial 


2*4 


3.1 


-.7 


Final 


3.4 


3.S 


-.4 


Initial 


3.2 


4#1 


-#9 


Final 


3.7 


4#8 


—1.1 


Initial 


4.1 


5#1 


-1.0 


Final 


4#5 


5.8 


-1.3 


Initial 


4.6 


6.1 


-1.5 


Final 


5#3 


6.8 


-1.5 




+•1 

+•3 
— #2 

-#3 

.00 
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A survey of the comparisons of grade scores achieved by the pupils In 
reading comprehension with the noms at Initial and final testings reveals 
positive net changes only at the second and third grade levels. Negative net 
changes appeared at grades 4 and 5; at the sixth grade the net change was zero* 

Table 18 presents the comparisons of (upper 25 per cent) median (average) 
and ^ (lower 25 per cent) gains In grade scores achieved by the pi^lls with 
elapsed time between Initial and final testing In reading comprehension for 
New MES schools. 



Table 18 



Grade Score Gains for Each Grade Compared with Elapsed Time 
At the Qo> Median and Qi on the Metropolitan Reading Comprehension 
1 Tests for All New MES Schools 







10-^5 


5-66 




Elapsed 






Teatlnc 


Testine 


Gain 


School Years 






2.0 


3.1 


1.1 




Grade 2 


Median 


1.6 


2.4 


.8 


.7 


N «= 853 


9l 


1*4 


2.0 


.6 




Grade 3 


Q-a 

mdlan 


3.2 

2.4 


4.1 

3.4 


.9 

1.0 


.7 


N « 841 


9i 


2.0 


2.8 


.8 






^3 


3.7 


4.8 


1.1 




Grade 4 


Median 




3.7 


.5 


.7 


N « 793 


Ql 


2.6 


3.2 


•6 






S3 


4.8 


5.6 


.8 




Grade 5 


Median 


4.1 


4.5 


.4 


.7 


N « 690 


9i 


3.5 


3.8 


.3 






Qo 


5.8 


7.2 


1.4 




Grade 6 


Median 


4.6 


5.3 


.7 


.7 


N » 368 




3.9 


4.4 


.5 




An 


examination of the comparisons of grade score gains with elapsed time 



shows that^ except at grades 4 and 5 , gains occurred at the median and These 
gains equal or exceed the gains to be expected on the basis of the elapsed period 
of Instruction of *7 of a school year. At grades 4 and 5 the median gains were 
•5 and .4 of a school year. These are below the growth expected on the basis of 
national norms. At the the 25th percentile levels the gains were all less 
than the expected .7 of a school year except In the case of the third grade 
vdiere the gain was .8 of a school year. 
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Readlng Results of the Two Year Study of Old MES Schools 

The two-year study of reading adilevsment in the Old MES schools was 
important because it dealt with changes over a longer period than was possible 
in the case of the New MES schools* This longtudinal study included only 
those pupils who had reading grade scores for October 1964 and May 1966* 
Alternate forms of the Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test were utilized at 
Initial and final test times* The elapsed time between testings was 1*7 school 
years* The results on the reading comprehension tests for grades 3 through 6 
in the school year 1965-1966 will be presented* 

Table 19^ below^ presents the comparisons of obtained grade scores and 
grade norms at time of testing at initial testing (October 1964) and final 
testing (May 1966) in reading comprehension for all Old MES schools* 

Table 19 



Comparison of Grade Noms and Median Grade Scores 
Metropolitan Reading Comprehension Tests 
Initial and Final Testing All Old MES Schools 






Median Grade 
Score Achieved 


Norm at 
Testing 


Comparison 
with Nom 


Net 

Change 


Grade 3 


Initial 


1*8 


2*1 


-.3 


+.2 


N « 7S4 


Final 


3.7 


3.8 


-.1 




Grade 4 


Initial 


2*7 


3.1 


-*4 


-.2 


N « 759 


Final 


4*2 


4.8 


-.6 




Grade 5 


Initial 


3*2 


4.1 


-*9 


+.3 


N * 735 


Final 


5.2 


5.8 


-*6 




Grade 6 


Initial 


4*2 


5*1 


-*9 


+*2 


N « 567 


Final 


6*1 


6*8 


-.7 





A survey of the comparisons of grade scores achieved by the pupils in 
reading comprehension with noms at initial and final testing reveals positive 
net changes at each grade level except in the ease of grade four idiere the 
net change was -**2 of a school year* For example^ in grade three^ although 
both initial and final grade scores were below norm^ the final, score was only 
one month below norm^ whereas the initial was three months below norm* This 
meant that the pi^lls had "made up" two of the lost months and had advanced 
1*9 school years in the time that 1*7 school years advance would be expected* 
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Table 20, below> presents comparisons of gains achieved in reading com^ 
prehension with gains expected (in terms of elapsed time between initial and 
final testing) for all Old MBS schools over the period from October I964 to 
May 1966. 



Table 20 



Grade Score Gains for Each Grade Compared with Elapsed Time 
At Median and Qn on the Metropolitan Reading Comprehension Tests 
for All Old MES Schools 







10-64 

Testiiuc 


5—66 

Testing 


Gain 


Elapsed 
School Years 






2*1 


4.6 


2*5 




Grade 3 


Itedian 


1*8 


3.7 


1.9 


1.7 


N » 7G4 




1.5 


3.1 


1.6 








3.2 


5.4 


2*2 




Grade 4 


Mroian 


2*7 


4.2 


1.5 


1.7 


N « 759 




2*1 


3.5 


1.4 








3.9 


6*8 


2*9 




Grade 5 


HSdian 


3.2 


5*2 


2*0 


1.7 


N » 735 




2*7 


4.2 


1.5 






Qo 


5.2 


8*8 


3.6 




Grade 6 


HSdian 


4.2 


6*1 


1.9 


1.7 


N = 567 




3.5 


4.9 


1.4 





A survey of the comparisons of grade score gains with elapsed time shows 
growth which exceed the gains to be expected on the basis of expected normal 
growth over the 1*7 school years of Instructional time^ except for the median 
at grade 4 and the lower quartiles at all grade levels t At grade 4 the gain 
between October 1964 and May 1966 was 1*5 school years or 2 school months 
behind the expected normal gain of 1«7 school year* In the hi^ achieving 
pupil groups^ those in the gains exceed the normal gain of 1*7 by five 
school months or more* In the case of the sixth grade Q3# the gain above 
normal expectancy was 1*9 school years* 

Results of the One Year Study of Arithmetic Achievement in the Old MES Schools 

Arithmetic progress in grades U, 5 and 6 in Old MES schools was appraised 
through examination of quartlle and median performance on sub^tests in problem 
solving and concepts of the Metropolitan Arithmetic Achievement Test admin- 
istered in October 1965 and May 1966* Table 21 compares the median grade 
score achieved with the norm at initial and final testing, noting the net 




change in standing in relation to the norm* 



Table 21 

Comparison of Grade Norms and Median Grade Scores Obtained on Metropolitan 
Arithmetic Tests at Initial and Final Testings in An oiri MTgi Schools 



Problem Solving and Concepts 

Grade Score Norm at Comparison Net 
Achieved Testing lath Nom Change 



Grade 4 


Initial 


3*4 


4.2 


-.8 


+.5 


N « 628 


Final 


4.5 


4.8 


-.3 


Grqde 5 


Initial 


4*3 


5.2 


-.9 


+.2 


N « 656 


Final 


5.1 


5.8 


-.7 




Grade 6 


Initial 


5.2 


6*2 


-1*0 


.0 


N « 539 


Final 


5.8 


6.8 


-1.0 





Comparisons of grade sc:jres achieved by the pupils in problem solving and 
concepts with norms at initial and final testing reveals positive net changes 
at each grade level except grade where the net change was zero* The greatest 
net change^ *5 of a school year, was made in the fourth grade* 
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In Table 22, the gains made in arithmetic achievement from initial to final 
testing are compared with gains to be esqpected for the elapsed time between 
testings# 

Table 22 



Grade Score Gains for Each Grade Compared with Elapsed Time at Median^ 
And On Metroi?«T Arithmetic Tests For All Old MES Scnools 







Problem Solving and Concepts 








10-65 


5-^6 




Elapsed 






Testins 


Testing 


Gain 


School Years 




% 


4.0 


5.4 


1.4 




Grad* 4 


Median 


3.4 


4.5 


1.1 


.6 


N » 628 


<k 


2*8 


3.8 


1.0 






Qj 


4.9 


6*0 


1.1 




Grade 5 


Median 


4.3 


5.1 


*8 


.6 


N » 656 


% 


3.8 


4.3 


.5 




Grade 6 


mdlan 


6*0 

5.2 


6.9 

5.8 


.9 

.6 


.6 


N=« 539 




4.5 


4.8 


.3 





In each grade the achievement gains at the upper twenty-five per cent, 
exceeded the gain normally to be expected on the basis of the elapsed period 
of instruction* grades 4 and arithmetic achievement at the median also 
exceeded the normal gain* In grade 6, median achievement equalled the nomal 
gain* Achievement at Qu , the lower twenty-five per cent was above nomal only 
in grade U, the grade in which the greatest general growth was reflected* 



Arithmetic Results of the One Year Study of the Wnw mkr Schools 



P'® schools in which the MES program was begun in the Fall of 1965 were 
aomi^stBred tests in problem solving and concepts in October I 965 and in 
May 1966 in grades 4> 5 and 6, Table 23 presents comparisons of obtained median 
gr^e scores and grade noms for all MES schools at initial and final testings, 
noting the net change in standing in relation to the norms* 



Table 23 




Problem Solving and Concepts 



Gracia Score 
Achieved 



Grade 4 


Initial 


3.1 


N ■= 7a 


Final 


4.2 


Grade 5 


Initial 


4.0 


N - 694 


Final 


4.5 


Grade 6 


Initial 


4.7 


N = 384 


Final 


5.3 



Norm at 
Testing 


Comparison 
with Norm 


Net 

Change 


4.2 


-1.1 


+.5 


4.8 


- .6 




5.2 


-1.2 


-.1 


5.8 


-1.3 




6.2 


-1.5 


.0 


6*8 


-1.5 





j show positive net change only at the fourth grade* At the fifth 

5na Someth grades the net changes were and zero respectively# 



Table 24 presents the gains made from initial to final testing, compared to 
the gains to be ejected on the basis of the elapsed time between testings* 



Table 24 



Grade Score Gains for Each Grade Compared with Elapsed Time at Q«, Median, 
Anrf Q, _onJletropolitan Arithmetic Tests for An Mau mES Schools 



Problem Solving and Concepts 



10-65 5-66 

Testing Teking GAin 





T3 


3.8 


5.1 


Grade 4 


Median 


3.1 


4.2 


N = 741 




2.6 


3.6 




% 


4.5 


5.3 


Grade 5 


^ledian 


4.0 


4.5 


N * 694 




3.6 


3.9 


Grade 6 


Median 


5.5 

4.7 


6.4 

5.3 


N * 384 


9i 


4.0 


4.5 



1.3 

1.1 

1.0 

.8 

.5 

.3 

.9 

.6 

.5 



Elapsed 
School Years 



.6 

.6 

.6 
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In each grade, the achievement gain exceeded the gain normally expected 
on the basis of the elapsed period of instruction at 03 * At the median, 
adiievenent exceeded the e 3 Q)ected gain in grade 4> equalled it in grade 6 , and 
was •! year below the eoqpected gain in grade 5» 

The achievement at Qi the lower twenty— five per cent, exceeded the 
e 3 q)ected g^n in grade 4 » udt not in the other two grades* 

Arithmstic Results of the Two Year Study in the Old MES Schoolg. 

The achievement test in problem solving and concepts was administered Iji 
October 1964 and May 1966 in the Old MES schools. Table 25 presents cca^arisons 
of obtained grade scores and grade norm at initial and final testing, noting 
the net chfnge in standing in relation to the ndmu 



Table 25 



Comparison of Grade Norms and Median Grade Scores Obtained on Metro po^ten 
Arithmetic Tests at Initial and Final Testings in All Old MES Schools: 

Two Year Stu^F 



Problem Solving and Concepts 







Grade Score 


Norn at 


Con^arison 


Net 






Achieved 


Testins 


with Norm 


Change 




Initial 


2.6 


3.1 


*-.5 


+.2 


Graie 4 
N » 628 


Final 


4.5 


4.8 


-.3 






Initial 


3.0 


4.1 


- 1.1 


+.4 


Grade 5 
N - 656 


Final 


5.1 


5.8 


- .7 






Initial 


4.1 


5.1 


- 1.0 




Grade 6 
H - 539 


Final 


5.8 


6.8 


- 1.0 


#0 



The net changes reveal an improvement in the relationship of achievement 
to the norm in the fourth and fifth grades. At the sixth grade, the net change 
was sero* 
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Table 26 ehovre the gains made in arlthnetlc achievement from initial to 
final testing^ coiqpared to expected gains for the elapsed time between testings* 



Table 26 



Grade Score Gains for Eadi Grade Cofl;)ared with Elapsed Time at Median^ 
and Qi on Metropolitan Arithmetic Tests for All Old MES Schools: 

Two Year Study 









I^oblem Solving and Concepts 






]jG-64 


5-66 




Elapsed 






Testing 


Testlns 


Gain 


School Years 






2*9 


5.4 


2.5 




Grad6 4 


M^ian 


2.6 


4.5 


1.9 


1.7 


N •« 628 




2.3 


3.8 


1.5 




S3 


3.5 


6.0 


2.5 




Grade 5 


Indian 


3.0 


5.1 


2.1 


1.7 


N - 656 


QL 


2.8 


4.3 


1m 5 


Grade 6 


S3 


4.7 


6.9 


2.2 




M^ian 


4.1 


5.8 


1.7 


1.7 


N = 539 


Ql 


3.5 


4.8 


1.3 



At and at the median pupils in the Old MES schools made gains in 
arithmetic achievement vAiich exceeded the 1*7 years elapsed time in evexy 
Instance except the median at Grade 6* At the lowest twenty-^five per cent^ 
actual gsins were smaller than esqDected gains* 

Results in Reading at the First Grade 

In order to obtain objective data on pupil growth in the first grade^ the 
word recognition subtest of the Gates Prinary Reading Test was administered te 
all participating first grade classes in the Old and New MES sdiools* Form 1 
of the test was given in February 1966 and Form 2 in June 1966; *5 of a sdiool 
year elapsed between Initial and final testings* 

Median gains in terns of grade equivalents over the *5 school year period 
of instruction were computed for each school* Practically all schools showed 
gains at or more than *5 of a school year* 



o 



Table 29 ahowe the comparlaone of obtained grade scores and grade norms 
at tine of Initial aztti final testing In word recognition for all Old and New 
MBS sdiools* 



Table 27 



Cooqparlson' of Grade Norms and Median Grade Scores Obtained 
on the Gates Word Recognition Tests at Initial and Final Testings 

In Old and New MBS Schools 



03d MBS Schools N « 





Median Grade 


Nom at 


Comparison 


Net 


Initial 


1.8 


1.5 


+.3 


+•1 


Final 


2.4 


2,0 


+•4 






New HES Schoola N 


« 999 




Ihitita. 


!•? 


1.5 


+.2 




Final 


2.3 


2.0 


+•3 





Goiqparlsons of grade scores achieved with the norms at Initial and final 
testings reveals favorable results. For the first grade pupils in the Old MBS 
schools the median grade score adiieved on the Initial word recognition test 
was 1.8 whldi was .3 of a school ysar above the nom of 1*5 at time of testing; 
at final test time these sane pi^Us achieved a grade score of 2.4 or of a 
school year above the norm of 2.O. The net diaige or gain for these pi^lls from 
Initial to final test was •! of a school year# 

The first grade pupils In the New MBS Schools achieved gains above the 
nom of *2 and «3 of a school year at Initial and final test times respectively. 
!^e net change for these pupils was also .1 of a acheol year. 
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Tabld 2B ^owa the gains made in vord recognition in the first grade from 
initial to final testing as oonpared vdth gains to be expected on the basis of 
elapsed time between t estingse Results are presented for both the Old and New 
HES Schools* 



Table 2S 



Differences in Grade Equivalents on the Gates Word Recognition Test 
Given to First Gr^e Pupils in Old and New MES Schools 

in Febrvuny and June 1966 



Old MES Schools N » 1^16S 

2-66 6-66 Elapsed 

Cestiiy Testing Gain School Years 





2.2 


2.9 


.7 


Median 


1.8 


2.4 


.6 




1.5 


2.0 


.5 






New MES Schools N * 999 




**3 


2.0 


2.8 


•8 


M^an 


1.7 


2.3 


.6 


Ql 


1.5 


2.0 


.5 



Comparison of grade scores in February and June 1966 in the Old and New 
MES schools reveals that the pupils made gains that exceeded nomal growth 
over the elapsed period of school instruction. First grade pupils in Old MES 
schools ^owed .2 of a sdiool year greater than normal gain at .1 of a 
school year greater than normal gain at the median and exactly normal gain at 
QL. Similar results were obtained for the New MES schoo*ls. 
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One Year Study of Reading in MES and Control Schools 

The evaluation of academic achievement In the More Effective Schools Program 
included a comparison of reading growth in MES and matched control schools. 

The schools were matched on ethnic distribution for each school as of 
October 1964» and In April 1965> third /^rade reading scores. Table 29 presents 
the matching data. 



Table 29 

Matching Data on Ethnic Composition and Mean Third Grade Reding Score 

for l&S and Control Schools 

OLD MES SCHOOLS CONTROL SCHOOLS 

School PR^ 0% Rdg. School ?R% 0^ Rdg. 



154 M 


93.5 


6.2 


0.3 


3.2 


A 


98.8 


0.8 


0.4 


3.1 


102 X 


22.5 


25.0 


52.5 


4.1 


B 


23.8 


23.3 


52.9 


4.0 


120 K 


17.8 


78.1 


4.1 


3.0 


C 


13.7 


74.0 


12.3 


2.9 


133 K 


88.3 


7.2 


4.5 


3.4 


D 


89.7 


10.3 


^.0 


3.1 


18 R 


41.2 


4.4 


54.4 


3.4 


E 


52.5 


7.1 


60.4 


3.5 




NEW MES SCHOOLS 






CONTROL SCHOOLS 




168 H 


35.9 


52.9 


U.2 


3.2 


F 


42.9 


49.2 


7.9 


3.0 


4 IK 


67.9 


29.7 


2.4 


2.8 


G 


58.5 


40.9 


0.6 


2.8 


183 Q 


46.4 


12.8 


40.8 


3.2 


H 


37.1 


19.4 


43.5 


3.1 



Table 30 presents data on comparisons between Old MES and control pupils 
on median reading comprehension grade scores* 



Table 30 

Comparison of Median Grade Scores of Pupils in Selected 
Old MES Schools with Pupils in Selected Control 
Schools on the Metropolitan Reading Comprehension Tests 







N 


10-65 

Testine 


5-^6 

Testin«[ 


Gain 


Grade 2 


£bq)erimental 


409 


1*9 


2*7 


*8 




Control 


645 


1.8 


2*5 


.7 


Grade 3 


Experimental 


355 


2*7 


3.6 


*9 




Control 


651 


2.5 


3.4 


.9 


Grade 4 


Experimental 


349 


3.5 


4.1 


*6 




Control 


602 


3.3 


4.1 


*8 


Grade 5 


Experimental 


464 


4.2 


5.0 


*8 




Control 


da 


4.1 


4.7 


.6 


Grade 6 


Experimental 


282 


5*2 


6*2 


1.0 




Control 


314 


5.1 


5.8 


.7 



Elapsed 

School 

Year 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 



Table 30 reveals that in all but grade 4 the experimental pupils gained more 
than they rai^t have been eoqpected to gain on the basis of the norm in the time 
between initial and final testings* Additionally^ in three of the five comparisons 
(Grades 2, 5 and 6) the experimental pupils made greater gains than did their 
control counterparts* 



Table 31 presents data on comparisons between New MES and control pupils 
on median reading comprehension grade scores for grades 2 through In two 
of the three experimental schools no sixth grade classes had been organized* 



Table 31 

Comparison of Median Grade Scores of Pupils in Selected 
New MES Schools with Pupils in Selected Control 
Schools o n the MetroTX)litan Reading Comprehension Tests 



Elapsed 

10-65 5-66 School 

N Testing Testing Gain Year 



Grade 2 


Experimental 


249 


1.7 


2,4 


,7 




Control 


391 


1.5 


2,1 


.6 


Grade 3 


E]q}erimental 


257 


2,3 


3.4 


1.1 




Control 


393 


2,2 


3.1 


.9 


Grade 4 


Experimental 


267 


3.1 


3.7 


.6 




Control 


337 


3.0 


3.6 


.6 


Grade 5 


E}q)erimental 


140 


3.7 


4.3 


.6 




Control 


194 


3.8 


4.3 


.5 



Table 31 reveals that the experimental pupils in Grades 2 and 3 made 
greater gains than they were e:jqpected to make, on the basis of the noms, and 
pupils in Grades 4 ^d 5 gained slightly less than esqsected. In three of the 
four grades tested (Grades 2, 3 and 5) the esqperimental pupils gained more than 
their control counterparts* 
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Reading Achievement; Net Change in Relation to the Norm 

As one appraisal of pupil reading achievement^ the standing in median grade 
equivalent scores in relation to the norm at both initial testing and final test- 
ing was ccmputed for the several tests administered. The purpose of this appraisal 
was to determine whether and to ^at extent this standing improved on the ^nal 
test as compared to the initial test. 



In the one year study of Old MBS 
relative to the nom^ as follows: 



Grade 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



schools all grades Improved their status 



Net Change 
Grade Scores 

42 months 
44 months 
41 month 
41 month 

43 months 



In the one year study of the New MES schools the net change in status 
relative to the norm was as follows: 



Grade 



Net Change 
Grade Scores 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



41 month 
43 months 
-2 months 
-3 months 

.0 



In the two year study of the Old MES schools^ a majority of the grades tested 
improved in status in relation to the nom: 

Net Change 

Grade Grade Scores 



3 

4 

5 

6 



42 months 
-2 months 

43 months 
42 months 



Reading Achievement: Gain in Grade Score in Relation to Elapsed Time 

A second appraisal of reading achievement was based on a comparison of the 
improvement in grade score in relation to the length of time between initial 
and final testing. On the basis of the nationsG. norms ^ 10 months of gain in grade 



score are to be expected in each school year of instruction* 

In the one year study in the Old MEo sdiools, the gains made in every grade 
exceeded the expected gain^ ^th very few exceptions (Table 16)« In the New MES 
schools > the one year study revealed gains of a similar nature (Table IBX 

The two year study of the Old MES schools^ the results are equally favorable 
Gains exceeded esqected progress in all grades* Only at the lowest level of 
achievement studied^ was there a trend for the gains achieved to be at less than 
the expected le'"’els* Even at this percentile the gains were close to expect ar* 
tions based on time elapsed between testings (Tabl'd 20), 

Raiding Achievement t First Grade Study 

Ir. the study of first grade results in the Old and New ME3 schools^ the net 
change in pupil standing in relation to the norms was positive (Table 27 )• The 
total gain in grade score over the period between Initial and final testing ex— 
ceeded expected progress by as much as three months over a five month period 
(Table 23T. 



Arithmet i c Achievements Net Change in Relation to Norm 

The one year stuc^ of the Old MES schools in arithmetic achievement^ problem 
solving and conc^ts« gave the following positive results: 

Net Change 

Grade Grade Scores 

4 months 

5 +2 months 

6 0 



For the New MES sdiools^ the one year study returned the same results in 
grade 4 and 6> but a difference for grade 5« 



Grade 



Net Change 
Grade Scores 



4 

5 

6 



45 months 
-1 month 
0 



The two year study in arithmetic achievement involved only the Old MES 
schools* Net change in status in relation to the norm was as follows: 



Grade 



Net Change 
Grade Scores 



4 

5 

6 



42 months 
*f4 months 
0 



Arithmetic Achievement; Gain in Grade Score in Relation to Elappsd Time 



In the one year study of the Old MES schools, gains achieved exceeded gains 
expected on the basis of elapsed time, generally speaking (Table 22) • For the 
New MES schools, the results were simiriar (Table 24) « 

In the two year study, the Old MES schools, the gains also exceeded 
expected progress at most points of comparison (Table 26). 



Reading Achievement; Comparison with Control Schools 

Both the Old and New MES schools were matched with selected control schools 
on the basis of ethnic composition and median reading achievement score attained 
on the third grade reading test administered in April 1965. 

For both the Old and the New MES schools, the comparisons with the control 
schools were favorable to the MES schools. Except in one instance, grade 4> the 
MES grade groups grew as much as or more than the corresponding control grades. 
In approximately two-thirds of the grade comparisons, the MES group attained 
gains vdiich exceeded those achieved by the corresponding control group. 



CHAPTER 4 

TWO UNGUAGE SKILLS PROJECTS 



A prime target of the More Effective Schools Program is the development of 
language-based skills* This chapter describes two projects out of several that 
were \indertaken in this area* The first is a survey of prekindergarten and 
kindergarten children completed with the aid of the Inventory of Oral Communi- 
cation. an instrument developed to assess the language skills of three to six 
year old children* The second project was a speech improvement program admini- 
stered by the Bureau of Speech In^rovement* 

I. Development of Language Skills of Prekindergarten and Kindergarten 

Children in the More Effective Schools Program 

One of the first tasks of the Bureau of Educational Research was to aid in 
the development of an instrument which would help teachers to focus on the various 
aspects of oral communication both in their teaching and in the observation of the 
individual children in their classes* A surv^ of the available instruments re- 
vealed few that could be adapted to meet the needs of a regular classroom teacher 
who did not have special clinical training and would not have the opportunity to 
remove Individual children from the classroom for special testing* The program 
staff felt that although such an inventory would not yield the precise measures 
of an objective test instrument administered by trained cliniciansji nonetheless^ 
it would help the teacher to focus on communication in her own teaching^ it would 
pinpoint specific problems in individual students and it would yield an indication 
of change over the period of a school year* 

Pertinent literature was surveyed and numerous meetings were held with early 
childhood teachers and supervisors, project administrators, and the research 
staff* The result was an instrument that has been administered and revised 
several times during the past two years* The Inventories were placed in the 
Individual Record Folder for each child and later analyzed by the research staff* 

The Inventory of Oral Communication is ccmiposed of two major sections: 

Express^tve Ability and Receptive Understanding * The first section contains 24 
items grouped under the following headings: Language Structure, Speech Production^ 

Naming, and Linguistic Skills* The 11 items of the second section are grouped 
undex* two headings: Auditory Discrimination and Listening Comprehension* AH 

items are rated according to a five-point scale which indicates at its lowest 
point that the behavior in question is shown "never or almost never" and at its 
highest point that the behavior is shown "always or almost always*"* 

During the 1965-66 school year, the Inventozy was administered in both fall 
and spring to 2,670 children, 1,920 of whom were in kindergarten classes and 750 
of whom were in prekindergarten classes* The analysis of the data was concerned 
with the percentage of children placed within the two categories conft>ined which 
represent the higher stages of language development* The aim was to determine 
whether the percentages of children in these two categories changed from fall 
to spring for each item* Significance of differences between percentages was 
determined by the use of Daniel's Tables*^ 

The results indicated that the teachers found inqprovement for the kinder- I 

garten children in all items except two* These were "Uses baby talk" and 
"Eo^loys short phrases*" While the teachers found the prekindergarten children 




^The Inventory is at present undergoinr^ a final revision* 

Daniel, Cuthberti Statistical^ Significant Difftrences in Observed Per Cents ; 
J* App« Psych* , Vo^i'^2^jr"^^^^6^^'Dec • 1940, 
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to have shown significant progress for all items, these same two items showed the 
smallest percentage of inqprovement* Both groups showed greatest improvement in 
"Refers to familiar children in his class by name." The other items relating to 
nAmf ri g ^using name of children, places, things) also showed high isprovement. 

II* The Speech Improvement Program of the Bureau of Speech Improvement 

In the More Effective Schools 



Since the inception of the More Effective Schools program, the Bureau of 
Speech Inprovement has sent one speech teacher to each of the More Effective 
Schools to conduct speech improvement classes* (Each school also has an addi- 
tional speech teacher who carries out the clinical speech program*} The teachers 
were chosen for their interest and skills in the various activities conprising 
classroom instruction in speech improvement. 

During the 1965-66 school year the Bureau of Educational Research assisted 
in the administration of the Bureau of Speech Improvement Speech Checklist for 
Oral Co MMun j The test was given to the children in the More Effec- 
tive School#: classes taught by the speech teachers in the special language arts 
program* The Bureau of Educational Research also developed an evaluation ques- 
tionnaire which was administered to the speech teachers* 

A, Description of the Speech Improvement Program 

Each teacher was CLSsigned to only one school and taught each of 20 classes 
one period per week* The classes ranged from grades 1 through 6, with a concen-^' 
tration in some schools at the lower levels* It was originally intended that 
the classroom teacher be present during all speech inprovement classes, but this 
was not always carzd.ed out, as in many schools a portion of the speech teacher’s 
assignments Included coverage of classes, in which cases the classroom teacher 
was not in the room. 

The Progzam’s goals were focused on the following areas: Listming habits; 
Attitude toward oral espression; Oral language development; Audibility and voice 
quality; Articulation and pronunciation* The program was both developmental and 
re— educational* It aimed- first, to provide stimulation €uid practice in the 
various language communication skills as children became ready for them, and 
second, to correct problems that had arisen prior to specialized instruction in 
language skills* 

Some of the appz*oaches used by the teachers to meet the developmental and 
re-educational goals of the program were: 

1* Creative experiences: creative dramatics, choral speaking, story 

telling, role playing 

^ 2* Other group activities: group discussions, oral reports 

3* Practice in speech skills: pronunciation of specific words and 

soonds, practice with phrasing and 
intonation, audibility of voice, etc. 

B, Speech Test 

During the 1964-65 school year the speech improvem^t teachers assigned to 
the More Effective Schools Program designed the BSI Speech C hecklist for Oral 
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Communication Skills . This checklist vas filled out for a san;}le of the children 
in the special program during the 1965-66 school year. The checklist revealed 
the esdstence of problems in the following areas: attitudes > rate of speech 

(rapid> slow^ hesitant), vocabulary, organization, foreign accent, dialect, audi- 
bility and vocal quality. 

In a sample of 36 classes from nine schools, checklists were filled out 
during both the fall and the spring of 1965-66. The greater concentration of 
children tested falls in the lower grades. This is Indicative of the distribution 
of classes in the program as a whole. The checklist was not designed to indicate 
the severity of the problems checked in the fall, nor in the spring was tliere any 
intent that there be % record kept of the exact extent of in^jrovements made by 
the children. The checklist reveals, then, the nuaober of problem areas noted in 
the fall, and in the spring, whether or not there were iiq^rovements in these areas. 

Table 32 presents the means for the 36 classes combined indicating improvement 
in problem areas over the period of the school year. 

Table 32 

Mean Number of Problem Areas During Fall and Spring 
and Per Cent of Improvement During the 1965-66 School Year 





for Thirty-Six Classes Combined 






Mean No. of 


Mean No. of 


Per Cent of 




problem areas per 


problem areas per 


problem areas 




class in fall 


class in snrina 


iomroved 


Attitudes 


Withdrawn 


2.9 


.9 


68.07 % 


Uncooperative 

Rate 


1.5 


.5 


66.7 % 


Rapid 


1.1 


.4 


63.6 !b 


Slow 


1.4 


1.1 


21,4 if 


Hesitant 


2.1 


1.1 


47.6 % 


Language 


Vocabulary 


3.3 


1.5 


54.5 % 


Organization 


2.9 


1.4 


51.7 % 


Foreign Accent 


3.7 


2.0 


45.9 % 


Dialect 


6.2 


3.6 


41.9 % 


Voice 


Inaudibility 


6.d 


2.2 


67.6 % 


Poor Quality 


2.7 


1.5 


44.4 % 



The greatest mean number of problem areas per class noted in the fall were 
voice inaudibility and dialect. The lowest number noted were rapid rate and 
slow rate. 

In the spring the highest problem areas were the same except that their 
positions were reversed: dialect and inaudibility. The lowest problem areas 

were rapid rate and uncooperative attitude. The greatest per cent of improvement 
was shown in withdrawn attitude^ inaudibility, uncooperative attitude, and rapid 
rate. The lowest per cent of inq;>rovement was shown in slow rate. 
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Discussion of the Results 

The fall checklist gave the speech teachers involved an Indication of the 
problem areas that needed the greatest amount of work in their classes* It is 
in7x>rtantj then^ to note that the second highest per cent of inqprovement is 
shown in audibility^ which was the highest fall problem erea* 

The results also indicate that dialect^ which was the second highest fall 
problem area^ had the third lowest per cent of liq>rovement* This does not 
necessarily mean that the teachers did not do as much work on dialect as they 
did on audibility^ but rather that inqprovement in dialect may be more difficult 
to attain than in^rovement in audibility* In addition^ the two areas showing 
greatest per cent of improveiient (withdrawn attitude^ inaudibility) are most 
likely somewhat d^endent on degree of comfort within the class - l*e*^ famil- 
iarity with speech teacher^ other children in classj etc* As the year progresses^ 
many children might naturally become more comfortable within the speech class^ 
and problems with withdrawn attitude and inaudiblle voice in the testing situation 
might yield quite readily* Problems with dialect ^ foreign accent and slow rate of 
speech are probably not dependent on the same classroom factors^ and so improve- 
ment in degree of comfort and familiarity would not to the same extent Influence 
these paz*tlcular problem areas* 

C* Tea jer Evaluation Questionnaire 

All speech teachers in the speech improvement program were glve^'^ evaluation 
questionnaires which they were asked to ^11 in and forward to the Bureau of 
Educational Research* Fourteen out of the total group of 20 questionnaires were 
returned* The results are presented in Table 33 * 

Summar/ and Discussion of Responses 

The majority of the speech teachers felt that it is most important to teach 
communication skills at the very early gz^de levels* The next largest group 
felt that grades 3-^ were the crucial grade levels* The opinion of teachers as 
to the importance of speech inprovement instruction in the early grades has been 
echoed in all similcu* programs conducted by the Bureau of Speech Inprovement* 
Several teachers commented that such instruction can effect change before bad 
habits become ingrained* Several other teachers mentioned the tie-in of effec- 
tive speech with the development of good reading ability* 

The majority of the teachers felt that clinical speech remediation should 
** occasionally" be Included as a part of the language communication classes* They 
commented that since clinical problems show themselves in the classes > it is inn 
possible to Iffiore them* Several teachers stressed the importance of working 
with the clinical speech teacher assigned to the school* 

A large majority of the teachers circled the rating which indicated that the 
classroom teacher was somewhat helpful to the speech teacher* The situation in 
the majority of Schools was that the teachers varied considerably in the extent 
to which th^ participated in the speech inprovement classes* 

The large majority of the teachers found that there were "some differences" 
between their preconceptions and their actual esperiences in the program* There 
was no unanimity of conments regarding the wa^^'^s in which actual experience in 
the program differed from preconceptions* 
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None of the teachers chose the two negative ratings regarding the extent of 
their acceptance by the other teachers at their school* The oi^ervdielming majority 
chose one of the two higher ratings. Most of the teachers felt that they did not 
have much difficulty being ''socially” accepted by the other teachers. However, 
several commented that their professional role had not been well defined to the 
other teachers, who were therefore unsure of how to relate to them in their work- 
ing capacity. 

The majority of the teachers felt there was some change in the speech im- 
provement of the children. None of the teachers reported no change. Comments 
centered on positive changes in students' attitude toward effective speech. 

Several teachers mentioned the in^rtance of follow-up oy classroom teachers. 

The responses regarding supervision ranged f2*om ”not at all helpldl” at one 
end of the scale to ''very helpful" at the other. The comments revealed some 
difficulty with supervision. The Bureau of Speech In^jrovement was not budgeted 
with funds for a project supervisor. There is one regular staff supervisor who 
administers this special More Effective Schools speech program. However, it was 
necessary that there be several speech supervisors, not otherwise comiected with 
this program, to do the on-the-job supervision of the individual teachers. Some 
of the teachers felt their individual supervisors were not well enough acquainted 
with the goals of this particular program. In addition, the speech teachers are 
subject to the supervision of the principal and other administrative personnel of 
the school to ^ich they are attached. This often results in a confusion of 
directives. Some of the teachers felt that their principal did not understand 
the aims of the program and the role of the speech teacher within it. A number 
mentioned that they had been give i coverage of classes, reading classes, and 
supplementary duties ^ich did not allow them to fulfill their roles in the speech 
program. There were a number of very favorable comments regarding the support 
given by the project administrator. 

Half the respondents found the teacher training goals to be "somew^’it'' im- 
plemented. Only one found the goals "excellently" inplemented. The sp ach 
teachers mentioned most frequently the difficulty of training teachers when the 
classroom teachers were not in the room during speech classes. 

The suggestions for operation of the program next year (1966-6?) centered 
largely around the necessity of clarification for the principals and school staff 
of the role of the speech teacher in the special speech program. 

D. Plana for Future Programs 

It is the feeling of speech teachers and supervisors that the speech inqprove- 
ment program, as developed in the past two years, is most successful at the 
younger grade levels. Accordingly, it has been decided that future progr^jo® will 
concentrate on grades 2 and 3* 

There will be an attenq)t made to eliminate coverage classes from the speech 
teachers' schedules, since during such classes the classroom teacher is not 
present in the classroom and so cannot learn effective speech teaching techniques 
or assist the speech teacher. 

Descriptions of various activities which were part of toe speech inq;)rovement 
program will be prepared with an eye toward future publication in professional 
journals. 



CHAFTER 5 



REACTIONS OF ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS, AND PARENTS 



This chapter presents the reactions of district superintendents, school 
principals, teachers, and parents to various aspects of the MES program. The 
findings were obtained from questionnaires sent to these persons in the 
spring of 1966, the second year of the program. They provide comments on 
such areas as problems resulting from the program, the effectiveness of 
certain aspects of the program, benefits resulting from it, and the impact 
of the program on the Individual school itself. The opinions and reactions 
are presented separately for each group responding. 

Reactions of Assistant Superintendents 

Reactions were sought from the nineteen Assistant Superintendents in 
whose districts More Effective Schools were located. To this end, questionnaires 
were sent to them in May, 1966. The analysis of their reactions is presented in 
the following pages ^ The questionnaire asked the respondents to indicate their 
Judgments with respect to the results of the program in their districts in terms 
of! problems atttiibutable to the program; the effectiveness of certain aspects; 
changes in specific areas; the important benefits and the desirability of 
continuing the experiment. 

Problems Reported . Many of the problems reported by the Assistant 
Superintendents were those peculiar to their respective districts rather than 
those attributable to the MES Program. The following are certainly pertinent: 

Parent groups for non-MES schools expressed strong regret that 
their schools had not been included in the program. 

Staff members of the non-MES schools regretted not having the 
advantages enjoyed by those In the MES schools. 

The program contributed to a shortage of teachers in the non-MES 
schools of the district. 

Evaluation of Certain Aspects of the Program . The superintendents 
reported most aspects of the program as effective, particularly the following: 
reduction of class size; a preparation period each day for the teacher; 
expanded clinical and guidance services; additional supervisory staff; and 
pre-kindergarten classes. Some reservations were expressed concerning two 
aspects! the cluster teacher and the heterogenous grouping of pupils. The 
figures on the superintendents* judgments are given in Table on the 
following page. 
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Table % 



Assistant Superintendents* Ratings of the Effectiveness of 

Six Aspects of the JffiS Program 




Per Cents Giving Each Rating 



Not 

- Items Effective 

Reduction of class size 8.3 

Preparation period each 

day for teachers l6»7 

Cluster teacher o,0 

Expandod clinical 

services 12.5 

Heterogenous grouping I6.7 

Additional supervisory 
staff 8,3 

4.2 



Somewhat 

Effective 


Very 

Effective 


No 

Response 


16.7 


75.0 


0.0 


25.0 


58.3 


0.0 


58.3 


4 X .7 


0.0 


16.7 


62.5 


8.3 


58.3 


8.3 


16.7 


16.7 


75.0 


0.0 


0.0 


87.5 


8.3 



Pre^Kindergarten classes 






Changes in Specific Areas . Superintendents were questioned about the 
nature of the changes in specific areas brought about by the program. 
The majority of the respondents (three- fourths) expressed the opinion 
that the program had had positive effects in each of these areas: the 

efficiency of the schools’ organization, the role of the principal and 
the training of teachers and other personnel. The figures are given 
in Table 35* 



Table 35 

Assistant Super in'^ endent s’ Opinions about the Nature 
of the Changes Resulting from the MBS Program in Three Areas 



Items 


Negative 

Change 


No 

Change 


Positive 

Change 


No 

Response 


Efficiency of School 
Organization 


0.0 


8.3 


75.0 


16.7 


Role of the Principal 


8.3 


0.0 


75.0 


16.7 


Training of teachers and 
other personnel 


0.0 


16.7 


75^0 


8.3 



Benefits Resulting from the Program . The benefits resulting from 
the program as defined by the superintendents were as follows: 

Reduced class size 
Improved teacher morale 
Additional supervisory personnel 
More individualized instruction 
Additional services 
Improved guidance program 
Improved teacher planning 
Improved community relations 

Desirability of Continuing the Experiment . Approximately 85 
per cent of the respondents expressed the opinion that the experiment 
should continue, but over half of this group added the proviso that small 
modifications should be made, and 29.2 per cent recommended considerable 
modifications. Only the following changes, however, were mentioned by 
two or more respondents: 




Reduce the number of additional personnel 
Give other schools some of the MBS services 



Reac tloti of Principals 
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This section presents data on the reactions of the school principals to 
the MES program; these data were obtained from questionnaires sent to the 21 
principals of the More Effective Schools In April, 1966. The questionnaire 
consisted of four basic questions, two of which were subdivided Into a number 
of separate Items* In Question 1, the principals were asked to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the differences between the More Effective Schools and 
regular elementary schools by rating ten specific Items In one of the following 
three ways: not at all effective, somewhat effective, very effective. In 

Question 2, the principals were asked to assess the Impact of MES program In 
such areas as relation of school to community, parent Involvement, teacher 
training and morale, principal's role, quality of Instruction, and the like 
by Indicating whether the program had a negative effect, no effect, or a 
positive effect. Question 3 asked the principals to list. In order of 
Importance, what they felt were the most Important benefits of the program. 
Question 4 asked whether the principals were in favor of the program's being: 
continued essentially unchanged, modified somewhat, considerably changed, 
discontinued. 

Data on Question 1 . With regard to the effectiveness of the MES program 
In comparison with the regular elementary program, the majority of the 
principals agreed that the program was very effective in such administrative 
areas as the Increased number of teachers, the assignment of an administrative 
assistant r the Increased number of assistant principals, and such other areas 
as the reduction of class slse, the preparation period each day for teachers, 
and the use of cluster teachers. At least 90 per cent of the respondents felt 
that the administrative afjslstant, the additional assistant principals and the 
reduction of class size were very effective. However, only 25 per cent of the 
principals felt that the heterogenous grouping of pupils was very effective. 
Data on the responses are presented In Table 36 . 



Table 36 



Principals' Ratings of the Effectiveness of Aspects of the MES program as 

Compared to the Regular Elementary Program 





Per Cents 


of Respondents Giving Each Rating 




Not 


Somewhat 


Very 


Items 


Effective 


Effective 


Effective 


Increased nuinber of teachers 


0 


15 


80 


Administrative assistant 


0 


5 


95 


Relationship to 

assistant superintendents 


0 


45 


50 


Increased number of 


assistant principals 


0 


10 


90 


Heterogenous grouping of pupils 10 


65 


25 


Reduction of class size 


0 


5 


95 


Preparation period each day 
for teachers 


0 


35 


65 


Cluster teachers 


0 


40 


60 


Expanded clinical services 


10 


45 


45 


Other 


0 


0 


0 
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gata on Question 2. In assessing the impact of the MBS procram in 
a number of specified areas (see Table 37, below), the majority of the* 
principals reported that the program exerted a positive effect with 

listed items, particularly in the following 
relation of school to community, the quality of instruction, 
and teacher training and morale. Details are shown in Table 37. 



Table 37 

^Principals’ Responses as to the Dnpact of the MBS Program on Ten 

Areas of School Administration 





Per Cent 


of Respondents Living Each Response 


Items 


Negative 


No 


Positive 


No 


Effect 


Effect 


Effect 


Responses 


Relation of school to 










community 


0 


0 


100 




Relation of school to 






\J 


neighboring schools 


25 


55 


15 


5 


Parent involvement 


0 


30 


65 


5 


Teacher training 


0 


15 


80 


5 


Teacher morale 


0 


5 


90 


5 


School organization 


10 


20 


60 


10. 


Your role as principal 


20 


0 


6o 


20 


Your contact with teacher 


25 


5 


60 


10 


Your contact with children 


10 


20 


60 


10 


Quality of instruction 


0 


5 


95 


0 




V 






Benefits of the Program , The principals mentioned many benefits of the 
program^ most frequently the following! 

Reduced class size 

More individualized instruction for pupils 

Improved teacher morale 

Increased guidance services 

Teacher training programs 

Increased teacher planning 

Increased motivation among pupils 

Improved pupil achievement 

Additional instructional supplies 

OTP* s in art*, music, health education, and science 

It is notable that many of the benefits mentioned by the principals are the 
same as those mentioned by the assistant superintendents, 

Judements as to Contin uation of the MBS Program. All the principals 
responding expressed the desire that the program should continue. Of these, 
55 per cent suggested modifications of the program, the modifications most 
frequently suggested being the following! 

More homogenous grouping 
Expansion of MES services to other schools 
Principals should be permitted to make more 
of the decisions involved in utilizing 
personnel in their schools, including OTP 
Fewer OTP positions 



Teachers* Reactions 
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The reactions of teachers to the MES Program were obtained from 
questionnaire responses received from 900 teachers participating In the 
program. Of this total » half were teachers who served In the program 
since September, 1964, and half those who had served only since September, 

1965. The data were analysed separately for each of tbr^se groups. Certain 
Important findings are presented In Tables 38 and 39 > P^ges 62 uid 63 * 

The questionnaires which were sent to the teachers In April, 1966, 
consisted of six basic questions. The respondents were asked to give their 
reactions to such results of the program as decreased class size and 
heterogenous grouping, and to the use of such personnel as OTP's (Other 
Teaching Position), cluster teachers, guidance and clinical personnel. They 
were asked to assess the effect of the program on staff morale, cooperation 
among teachers, parent Involvement with the school, and the quality of 
Instruction. Each teacher was requested to tell the two features of the 
program that helped her most In the achievement of her own classroom goals, 
and also, to give her opinion as to whether the program should be continued. 
Space was provided for additional comments. 

Analysis of the data for the two categories of teachers responding 
provides some noteworthy findings. Approximately 85 per cent of the teachers 
In both the newer and older MES schools felt that class size was Just right; 
with regard to classroom grouping only 25 per cent of the teachers In the older 
schools and 22 per cent of those In the newer schools felt that heterogenous 
grouping should be retained; at least 75 per cent of the respondents ."^elt that 
this aspect of the program should either be eliminated or modified. 

Data on teacher reaction to the use of personnel In the program and to 
the Impact and effect of the program In certain school areas are presented in 
Tables 38 and 39> pages 62 ard 63. The majority of the teachers In both the newer 
and older MES schools found that the program either functioned smoothly or was 
satisfactory with some changes needed with regard to the use of the OTP's, the 
cluster teacher, and clinical and guidance services. The teachers were least 
satisfied with the way the clinical services were used, as was shown by the 
fact that more than 30 per cent of them In both the new and old MES categories 
Indicated that this aspect either needed major reorganization or was less than 
satisfactory. (Table 38 ). 

In assessing the effect of the MBS program upon the school Itself, the 
great majority of the teachers In both the old and new MES categories agreed 
that It had either had a strong positive effect or a sometdiat positive effect 
upon general staff morale, the quality of Instruction, cooperation with 
teachers, and parent Involvement In the school (Table 2). 

The teachers were asked to Indicate also the two features of the program 
which they felt were most Important to them In helping their pupils to learn 
as well as their potential would allow. The three most frequently mentioned 
features In order of frequency were: small class size, the dally preparation 

period for teachers, and the use of the cluster teacher. At least 95 per cent 
of the teachers In both the newer and older More Effective Schools Indicated 
small class size, while approximately 45 per cent of both teacher groups 
mentioned the dally preparation period for teachers. 

Most of the teachers agreed that the program should be continued. More 
than 95 per cent of those In the newer More Effective Schools and 92 per cent 
of those In the older ones Indicated that the program should either continue 
unchanged or continue with some modification. 
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Reactions of Parents 






Parents' reactions to the MBS program were obtained from questionnaires 
sent to the parents of approximately 2,500 pupils in the program. About 
half of the questionnaires were sent to parents of pre-kindergarten and 
kindergarten children, while the rest were sent to parents of pupils in the 
third and fifth grades. The questionnaires were distributed during May, 1966; 
by June 30, 1966, 835 responses had been received. This report is a summary 
of data from the 835 questionnaires returned. 

Tile questionnaires sent to the parents consisted of the following 
three items and were written in both English and Spanish; 

f 

1. How helpful was the More Effective Schools program to your child? 

Very helpfu l 
Helpful 

Needs Improvemen t 

Not helpfu l _ 

2. Please write the ways in which the program helped your child. 

3. What don't you like about the "More Effective Schools" program? 

The responses to item 1 showed that 62 per cent of the parents reported 
that the MES program was "very helpful," while 24 per cent indicated that the 
program was "helpful." Only one per cent of the respondents said it was 
’•not helpful," and 2 per cent did not respond to this item at all. Seventy- 
one per cent of the parents responded to item 2 and Indicated many ways in 
which they felt the program had helped their children. The following are the 
five most frequently mentioned benefits, presented in order of frequency: 

1. Improved reading (19 per cent) 

2. Improved relationships with other children (11 per cent) 

3. Smaller classes (9 per cent) 

4. Improved mathematics instruction (9 per cent) 

5. Improved verbal communication (7 per cent) 

More than 80 per cent of the respondents did not respond to Item 3, 
and It may be assumed that these parents had no criticisms of the program. 

The remaining parents offered a wide variety of criticisms, though no single 
one was cited by a large proportion of those responding. Some of the 
criticisms offered included: unhappiness with heterogenous grouping, 

dissatisfaction with mathematics curriculum, lack of organized IGXi classes, 
and shifting of teachers. 
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Summary 

Analysis of the reactions of district superintendents, principals, 
teachers and parents involved in the TIES program was obtained irw 
questionnaire responses in the spring of 1966. The data J Jh! 

superintendents in whose districts MBS schools were located found that tte 
chief problem encountered was the resentment of parent gropps from non-MES 
schools that their schools were not included in the progr^. repor^d 

that such aspects of the program as reduced class ^ze 
of pre-kindergarten classes were very effective. They indicated that 
teacher morale was high and that ovore individualized Instruction was 
because of lower class size and the assignment of additional 
of the superintendents wanted the program to continue, although they exp 
reservations about heterogenous grouping and the use of the * 

The reactions of the school principals were very similar to those of the 
district superintendents. This group also mentioned reduced ®^®®® ®^*® 
more opportunity for individualized instruction a? the chief benefits of the 
program. All the principals agreed that the program should continue, thoug 
55 per cent of them suggested some modification. The main changes rec^ended 
were a reduction in the number of additional school personnel and provision ot 

MES services in other schools# 

The 900 teachers in the 21 More Effective Schc->ls reported that much 
reduced class size and the daily preparation period were the most i^ortant 

features of the program in helping pupils learn. They rvrp»« 

indicated that the schools made generally good use of the additional OTP s, 
the cluster teacher, and guidance personnel and that the program had had a 
positive effect upon staff morale, the quality of 

between teachers, and parent Involvement in the school. The parent reactions 
to the program were generally in accord with those of the administrators and 
teachers. Approximately 90 per cent of the parents responding stated that 
the program was either 'Very helpful" or "helpful," and that improved reading 
on the pupil's part was the outstanding benefit resulting from the progr^. 
other areas praised by the parents were improved social behavior, a br^er 
educational program. Increased pupil motivation, and Improved scholastic 
achievement . 

Analysis of all questionnaires reveals the *»isnificance of^u^cl^s^ 
size as one aspect of the More Effective Schools I^ogr^. The ^ smaU cUss 
size received ovendieliiingly favorable reactions, by J* 

and parents whether they were asked to evaluate the °5«rM*had 

snecific aspect, or >diether they were asked iidiioh aspects of the program h 
^eatLt iJriuence on school functioning and academic and social progress of 

the children* 
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Chapter 6 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



Educators today face social, economic and educational problems of gigantic 
proportions In educating children from disadvantaged urban areas* Many of these 
children do not achieve successfully In elementary school and have difficulty 
with secondary school educational requirements, then leave school at an early 
age. The More Effective Schools were based on a design recommended by the Joint 
Planning Committee for More Effective Schools to provide one solution to this 
problem* The plan developed by the Committee had as Its objective the creation 
of an educational facility which would allow these children to realize their 
academic and social potentials * "■ at least in the school environment, which Is 
the domain of education* 

The Office of Educational Research concentrated on selectee] spec^ Ic research 
areas for the first two years of the evaluation of the MES program* Tht^ areas of 
concentration were as follows: 

1* An evaluation of the extent to which each objective of the program 

defined by the Planning Committee was Implemented In the More Effective 
Schools program* 

2* A presentat'lon of the statistics describing significant administrative 
aspects of the program* 

3* An analysis of the results of standardized achievement tests In reading 
and arithmetic administered to children In the MES program and children 
In selected control schools* 

4* An lnvestlgr.tlon of two MES projects In the area of language skills: 

a. A survey of oral communication skills of prekindergarten and 
kindergarten children* 

b* A description of a special speech Improvement program* 

5* An analysis of the reactions *'o the program of the participating district 
superintendents, principals, teachers, and parents* 



Implementation of MES Objectives 

The report of the Joint Planning Committee for More Effective Schools listed 
twenty policy statements which, upon Implementation, were to comprise the distin- 
guishing features of the More Effective Schools Program* The statements were 
subsumed under the following headings: pupils and curriculum, personnel, school 

plant and organization, and community relations* A study was made of the extent 
to which each of the policy statements was actually Implemented In the functioning 
program* 

It was concluded that the more Effective Schools Program as It operated was 
not vastly different from the Program as It was envisioned* Some provisions 
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became actualities in their entirety* These pertained to class slze> heterogeneous 
ability grouping^ teaching materials > cooperation vith local colleges^ audio-visual 
techniques^ teacher specialists^ staff recruitment^ teacher preparation periods^ and 
the use of connunity relations e 3 q)erts« The remaining provisions received only 
partial in 9 )lemontation. Only half of the schools were integrated; there were many 
classes for four-year olds, but few for three-year olds; all schools used teaia 
teaching, but only one used the non-graded bloc method; the pupil personnel team 
contained appropriate personnel for handling emotional and social problems, but did 
not it^clude sufficient medical personnel for physical problems; some courses were 
offered to teachers and some scholarships were available, but financing did not 
come from the Board of Education; teachers did receive a daily preparation period 
but not complete relief from all non-teaching duties; the school plant was used 
f ully during the school day and the sunmer months but not during the weekends. 
However, there were no recomnendatlons that were not at least partially in^lemented. 

Selected Statistics Describing the Program 

Analysis of the data on the ethnic composition of pupil enrollment before and 
after the 21 schools were designated More Effective Schools shows that there was 
relatively little change in the proportion of Negro, Puerto Rican, and Other pupils 
on register before and after the schools became involved in tht program* Ten of 
the schools could be considered Integrated to a reasonable degree. 

A study was made of the cost of instruction per pupil during the 1965-1966 
school year in the 21 MBS schools and the 9 control schools. For this study the 
cost of instruction was considered to include both the salaries paid to pedagogical 
and nonr-pedagogical personnel and also the expenditures for school supplies and 
equipment. The data show that the cost of Instruction per pupil in the 10 MES 
schools established in Septentoer, 1964 was $859#38; the cost of the 11 MES schools 
established in September, 1965 was $930.35. These amounts greatly exceeded the 
cost of instruction per pupil in other city elementary schools which was $433.86 
for the 1964-1965 school year. Cost data for the 9 control schools showed that 
their instructional e 3 q)enditures per pupil were one-half of the cost in the MES 
schools. 

A study of pupil mDbility in the 10 Old and 11 New MES schools showed that, 
in the Old schools, changes in mobility before and after the first year of the 
program were generally very small. In the second year of the program (1965—1966) 

8 of the 10 Old MES schools showed declines in rate from the previous year. For 
the 11 MES Schools established in September, 1965, analysis of mobility trend 
data provides little information since these schools have not been in the program 
long enough to determine their effect upon pupil mobility. 

Teacher mobility data for the period October, 1965, through June, 1966, were 
also analyzed. Only 2.7 per cent of the teachers transferred from their MES 
school to non-MES schools and an additional .4 per cent transferred to o ther MES 
schools In the city. In the MES schools all teachers were given the option of 
transferring at the end of the school year. In non-MES schools only 5 per cent 
maximum can transfer each year. The teacher mobility rates for all reasons com- 
bined (maternity, sabbatical, transfer, etc.) in the MES and control schools were 
found to be respectively 6.2 and 6.4 per cent. 
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The additional teaching positions assigned to the 21 MES schools brought 
average class size and pupil- teacher ratio in both years of the program well below 
average ratios for city elementary schools in general. The average class size for 
all 21 MES schools as of October^ 1965 was 8.2 pupils less than the average for 
all other city elementary schools; pupil-teacher ratio was 10.8 pupils less. 

A study of pupil attendance in the 21 MES schools showed that there was 
practically no change in attendance rates before and after the start of the program. 
As yet, there is no evidence that the MES program has had any appreciable effect on 
pupil attendance. 

Achievement Test Results 

A study was made of progress in reading and arithmetic by means of standardized 
tests for pupils participating in the More Effe^.tive Schools program. For pupils 
in the Old MES schools such progress was analyzed for one and two year periods; for 
pupils in the New MES schools progress was studied over a one year period. 

Achievement test data were analyzed in relation to national norms in two ways. 
Grade scores attained were compared with the national norms applicable at initial 
and final testings, and the net change in pupil status in relation to the norm was 
noted. In general, for the three separate substudies in reading, the net change 
was favorable. That is to say, the grade scores were higher in relation to the 
norm at the final testing than they were for the initial test. 

The second method of analyzing the standardized test results consisted of a 
comparison of the gains in grade score made between initial and final tests with 
the expected gains based upon the elapsed time between the testings. Here again 
the results for the three reading substudies were favorable in that, in most cases, 
the gains achieved exceeded the gains to be expected on the basis of national 
norms. 



In a separate study of progress in first grade reading over a period of five 
school months in the Old and New MES schools, the findings showed that pupil gains 
exceeded the expected growth over the period studied. 

An additional study compared reading growth in the 21 MES schools with 
selected control schools matched on the basis of ethnic composition of pupil 
register and third grade median reading grade score. The data showed that the 
grade groups in both the Old and New MES schools showed reading growth equal to or 
exceeding that for corresponding grade groups in the control schools, except in 
the case of the fourth grade in the Old MES schools. 

Analysis of the data on pupil progress in arithmetic problem solving in the 
Old and New MES schools during the 1965-1966 school year produced findings which, 
in general, paralleled the results in reading achievement. Change in standing 
relative to the national norm improved over the experimental period for most grade 
groups. Similarly, the gains achieved usually exceeded expected gains postulated 
on the basis of elapsed time between initial and final tests. 
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some exceptions to the generally favorable results, but there 

ere no instances of very poor achievement. The scores attained by specific groups 
of pupils may be consulted in Chapter 3. groups 



Language Skills Projects 

'“““unlcatlon akllls of prekindergarten and kindergarten 
children in the MES schools was conducted during the 1965-1966 school year? The 

teacherrflnd‘“^"®^ trom an Inventory of Oral Connuinlcation completed by classroom 
^ composed of 35 Items grouped under the two headings. Expressive Abil- 
wis Understanding. During the 1965-1966 school year the Inventory 

chlldrrj^< 2,670 prekindergarten and kindergarten 

and^w«2 ^ program and the findings indicated that both the prekindergarten 

school groups showed significant improvement from fall to spring of the 

"< •“ ~ 

teacher‘’foJl!fi™%f Speech toprovement sends one speech 
oerwelk^ iho^och ^ MES^school and each teach 20 different classes one period 
ccni- A ’ speech program s goals focused on such areas as listening habits 

wall^ aonrL“?\r’’'®®s^°"’ language development, audibllity*and voiM 
oroi«m’oo^? articulation and pronunciation. Some approaches used to Lhieve these 
program goals were creative dramatics, choral speaking, role playing erouo dis- 
order t^d^^J®®® and^^ound pJoSatior to 

a«itu5es «« of of problems in such areas of speech as Llbllity, 

cJocJ??!!’ of speech, vocabulary, foreign accent, and vocal quality, a speech 
! T '““Ploted by the speech teachers in the fall and spring of the 19^: 
sh^errw ® “'O ^ ‘he Program. ASatyfirof the dfto 

lect In both*rhe*ftli®®*a"“"**r^ ^lldren had problems with audibility and dla- 



finH reactions of district superintendents, principals, teachers 

Qttsttomtlre"r«L'*'“®'f “ertaln aspects of it which were obtained from 
questionnaire responses in the spring of 1966 showed that the district- 

superintendents felt that reduced ctoss size andTte es“buthl« Jrptettodet- 

garten classes were very effective results of the program. Thev also 

that more individualized instruction was possible as a result of the reduced 

personnel. The principals* r^ctionfwere ^errsimilar 
to those of the superintendents; this group also cited reduced class sI^p __ j 

Both*^the^o^i^°? individualized instruction as the chief benefits of the program 
thoLh*^sn and superintendents agreed that the program should continue* 

though 50 per cent of the responding principals proposed some modification from* 

s;r;cL°‘,7; 7°'- “• ?“ is 

reauceu clasa size and the daily preparation period as the most important features 
of the progrma to them In helping pupils learn. The parent reactionrto the ore! 
l^ov!d®'^®^3? ®f ‘be administrators and teachers. This group cited 

Z Zl ! r* !'‘® ‘>®“®ff‘ from the progr!m?Te^u 

for administrators, teachers and parents, the most strongly lauded aspect of tS’ 
program was the small class size. « oi 
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The principal reservations expressed concerning the program centered on doubts 
as to the desirability of heterogeneous grouping, the large number of additional 
school personnel and the need to meet the demands of coumunlty groups desiring the 
establishment of an HES program In their schools. 



SOME CONCLUDING REMARK S 



The findings of the appraisal of the More Effective Schools are generally 
favorable. The objectives have been Implemented to a reasonable and satisfactory 
degree, considering all factors. Class size and pupil- teacher ratios have been 
very favorable. Pupil and teacher mobility present no major problems. Pupil 
attendance presents no problems. 

Standardized test results In reading and arithmetic show favorable gains In 
ability and skills by the MES pupllb whether or not they are compared In growth 
with national norms or with a comparable control group of schools. Speech and 
oral cocBaunlcatlon data also revealed growth of pupils. 

The reaction of administrators, teachers, and parents to the MES program 
was definitely favorable. They favored reduced class size. Individualized 
Instruction, teacher preparation periods, prekindergarten classes, and personnel 
for Improved services. 

Analysis of costs has made It clear that the MES program requires consider- 
able funding. On the basis of the evaluation as a whole. It would appear that 
the program needs to be kept essentially undiluted If It Is to remain effective. 
If such elements as small class size are not retained. It Is quite possible that 
the educational results will not be as favorable as this report has shown them 
to be. 




